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Editorial 






Education and the Future 


SCD’S THEME for its 1957 Confer- 
ence, “Education and the Future: 
Appraisal and Planning,” suggests two 
fundamental questions for deliberation in 
St. Louis: (a) What criteria can be ap- 
plied in appraising the various aspects of 
education today? and (b) On what tasks 
do we need to work in planning for the 
shape of education to come? 

Teaching is a creative art with a scien- 
tific base. Solution of the complex prob- 
lems facing education in the next 50 
years will require the artistic application 
of principles and concepts rather than 
rule-of-thumb performance. It is the pur- 
pose of this issue of Educational Leader- 
ship to examine three basic aspects of 
education (in six articles) in terms of 
principles that can be applied by ASCD 
members as we work together in our 
annual conference in appraising how well 
we are now doing and in looking to the 
future. 


What Should the Schools of the 
Future Teach? 


The unique function of the teaching 
profession is to foster learning. How can 
we help the learner determine what he 
needs to learn? How can objectives be 
chosen that can give direction to our 
appraisal and planning? In other words, 
what should we teach? 

These questions are too important to 
be decided in an offhand way. The con- 
tinuance of our society and the happiness 
and effectiveness of human lives will de- 
pend upon wise choices of educational 
aims. Many of the vociferous outpourings 
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against education in recent times prob- 
ably come from persons who simply do 
not know how people learn. There is a 
body of scientific knowledge concerning 
the learning process by which to guide 
curriculum and teaching in the same way 
that medical knowledge guides the physi- 
cian. Those who believe that learning is 
a process of pouring knowledge into pas- 
sive students have an impossible task 
before them. Those who would teach by 
the “psittacotic method’—having boys 
and girls give us parrot-like answers— 
will not foster learning. Each of the six 
articles in this issue of Educational Lead- 
ership will increase our knowledge of the 
unique function of our profession — to 
help people learn. I believe the articles 
should be studied by elementary, second- 
ary and college teachers, and especially 
by liberal arts professors who also are 
employed and receive their salaries so 
that their students may learn. 

Research in curriculum development 
has given us standards to apply in mak- 
ing wise choices of objectives for today 
and in planning for what to keep, add or 
omit in the future. It is assumed that 
these criteria will be applied coopera- 
tively by the total professional staff, the 
learners, their parents and other lay 
members of the community. In_ brief, 
these criteria include (a) studies of the 
community and the larger society, (b) 
studies of the learners themselves, with 
special emphasis on what we know about 
human behavior, (c) the contributions of 
scholarship, (d) the role of philosophy 
and values in helping to make choices of 
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goals for the future, (e) research on the 
learning process, and (f) a clear defini- 
tion by the learner himself, in terms of 
behavior and content, of what he needs 
to learn. 


The first three articles in this issue of 
Educational Leadership are devoted to 
thoughtful analyses of four of these cri- 
teria—the learner and the learning proc- 
ess, scholarship, and philosophy and 
values. Throughout all the articles is seen 
concern for the other two criteria. In 
“Learning—Now and in the Future,” Wal- 
ter Waetjen challenges our thinking with 
his discussion of important principles in 
education that research has established. 
He also helps us by describing implica- 
tions of these principles for future edu- 
cational practice. John Ginther intrigues 
us with his analysis of two major routes 
that are discernible on the frontiers of 
advanced study related to education. In 
“Putting Scholarship to Work Today and 
in the Future,” he recommends the de- 
velopment of a closer alliance with fields 
such as chemistry, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, medicine and philosophy and urges 
the sorting of hypotheses from tenta- 
tively warranted conclusions. “The values 
which emerge from an analysis of class- 
room teaching are the stuff of which 
philosophy of education is made,” says 
Robert Brackenbury in his article, “Phi- 
losophy and Values for the Future.” 
Seven basic principles of policy formula- 
tion are outlined in a lucid analysis of 
how philosophy of education can be use- 
ful in appraising and planning. 

If, in place of “curriculum tinkering,” 
we will all devote our energies to sys- 
tematic study of the criteria so creatively 
analyzed by these three writers in ap- 
praising and planning “what to teach,” 
the shape of education to come will be 
better than it now is. 
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How Can the Teaching-Learning 
Process Meet the Challenge of 
Our Times? 


The heart of an educational program 
is made up of the learning experiences 
of the students. What they do, what they 
think about, how they think, what they 
read, what they say and write, what they 
feel—these are the things which deter- 
mine what they learn. In the simplest 
sense, what the student does is what he 
learns. Since effective learning depends 
on what the student is thinking, feeling 
and doing, what the teacher does is sig- 
nificant only insofar as it influences the 
behavior of the student. The teacher 
cannot learn for the student. The teacher 
can, however, set the stage and shift the 
scenes in such a way that a good environ- 
ment for learning is created. The scien- 
tific base upon which artistic applications 
can be made in appraising the effective- 
ness of the teaching-learning process 
includes such criteria as (a) opportun- 
ity to practice the behaviors and deal 
with the content the learner needs to 
learn, (b) satisfaction, (c) meaningful- 
ness, (d) variety, (e) relationship to the 
learner's own purposes, and (f) prac- 
ticability. Earl Kelley, in “The Road We 
Must Take,” graphically illustrates impli- 
cations for the learning process of the 
uniqueness of each human being. His 
plea for a complete change of direction 
from “lesson-centered” to “human-cen- 
tered” schools is 4 challenge to our plan- 
ning for the future. 

In thinking about ways to organize 
learning experiences so that each learner 
will achieve continuity, sequence and in- 
tegration of his experiences, Rita Emlaw 
gives a lucid account of how the find- 
ings of curriculum research have been 
applied to organizing an elementary 


school for living and learning. Her story, 
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“Organizing Schools for the Future,” 
underlines the importance of action for 
curriculum improvement to achieve the 
kind of school envisioned. 


Evaluation—for Today and for the 
Future 


The analysis of “education” reported 
in this issue of Educational Leadership 
is based on a conceptual framework in- 
volving (a) the identification of what 
children and youth need to learn to live 
personally satisfying and socially sig- 
nificant lives in a constantly changing 
world; (b) the selection and organiza- 
tion of learning experiences which en- 
able students to learn what they need 
to learn; and (c) careful evaluation of 
the program to see how effective it has 
been and to what extent children and 
youth have learned what they need to 
learn. In the concluding article, Fannie 
Shaftel sharpens our thinking about a 
theory of curriculum change in which 


we can draw upon the lessons learned by 
the social scientists working with under- 
developed areas. She clarifies the con- 
cept that realization of educational ob- 
jectives is an intimate process of social 
change that involves reorientation of 
teacher perspective based upon new 
knowledge that is carefully worked into 
the culture of the school and community. 

Finally, how can ASCD members use 
this issue of their journal in their con- 
ference activities? While each of us will 
have his own perceptions of how it can 
be useful, one thing appears certain. If 
we will give thought to the ideas in these 
articles, the problems to be discussed 
in our study groups will have the atten- 
tion of professional persons operating at 
their highest level— persons who are 
practicing their profession as a creative 
art with a scientific base. 

—OLE SAND, associate professor of 
education, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
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Learning— 


WALTER B. WAETJEN 


Now and in the Future 


Research has established several important principles in edu- 


cation. 


learning? 


WE ARE sometimes prone to reflect 

on “the good old days” when deter- 
mining the future mode and direction of 
education. This is akin to driving an auto- 
mobile by looking in the rear view mirror. 
Perhaps we can avoid this pitfall by sift- 
ing through the significant research of 
recent years to see what implications 
there may be for future educational 
practice. 


Principles and Implications 


Describing details of each research 
would be a monumental task; therefore, 
the points to be discussed are those found 
in many researches or are those well 
known in psychology. 


All People Desire To Learn 


Some people dispute the fact that all 
human beings desire to learn. They are 
quick to point out that an individual 
known to them has no desire to learn 
despite all teaching efforts. So the state- 
ment must be modified to read that all 
individuals not only have the capacity 
but the desire to learn that which is sig- 
nificant to them. 

Evidence from the biological sciences 
and psychological findings indicates that 
people have a tendency to elaborate 
themselves, to become more complex in 
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What are the implications of these principles for 


organization. With greater complexity of 
organization there is increased efficiency 
in behavior. Thought of in learning terms, 
this suggests that a person who has 
learned things significant to him has 
evolved a more complex psychological 
structure and is therefore capable of 
more efficiency in future learning be- 
havior. 

A fifth grade girl spends endless hours 
collecting rock samples, identifying them 
in the library and discovering how there 
came to be different kinds of rocks. 
These pursuits are significant to her, 
she works diligently on them and be- 
comes more efficient in learning where to 
get information as well as what her physi- 
cal world is like. However, her teacher 
reports that the girl is indifferent to the 
class unit on early settlers. Like most 
people, the fifth grader is eager to learn 
those things which she perceives to be 
important. 

Things which have significant meaning 
to people motivate them to learn and 
have the greatest impact on behavior. In 
self-directed situations people are free to 
learn and grow, and rarely if ever do 
they need to be threatened or promised 
rewards. Learning that is significant to 
people is reward in itself, serving as a 
tonic to the individual and encouraging 
him to learn more. 
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As to the Future: When educators fully 
realize that people want to learn those 
things significant to them, we will wit- 
ness great change in education. Educa- 
tion will have as its beginning point the 
identifying, planning and organizing of 
problems by the learners. Of course, this 
cannot happen unless teachers first ac- 
cept and encourage the uniqueness of 
each individual, recognizing that every 
person has worth and dignity. Our teach- 
ers will do this not only because they are 
dedicated people but because it will 
make their jobs infinitely more interest- 
ing and rewarding. 

Since education will begin with the 
problems of learners, we will no longer 
have need for materials and procedures 
that stereotype or “pattern” classroom ac- 
tivities. The logic in this is simple. The 
pace and direction for education will 
stem from learners and so the sequence 
of classroom activities will emerge from 
them. Teachers will not force learning by 
using specialized directions and cues; in- 
stead the cues and directions will be 
taken from the learners. 


People Cannot Be Taught Directly 


Each of us has probably tried to teach 
with a one-to-one relationship in mind— 
specific teaching with the same specific 
learning intended. The more diligently 
we taught, the less definitive and even 
more diverse was the learning. Whether 
trying to teach division of fractions to an 
elementary school child or balancing of 
chemical equations to a college sopho- 
more, results were the same. We cannot 
teach another person directly, we can 
only facilitate his learning. 

But we must not delude ourselves into 
believing that people learn nothing from 
a teacher who tries to teach them directly. 
They learn even though there is imper- 
manence of learning, poor recall and in- 
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adequate application to problems the in- 
dividual faces in daily living. Such learn- 
ing as does occur tends to obscure the 
relationships on which people base good 
thinking and wholesome adjustments to 
all aspects of their lives. 


As to the Future: As we learn that 
people cannot be taught directly we will 
lose interest in being teachers and will 
come to see ourselves as learners. True, 
we will be concerned with learnings of a 
different nature than those of the people 
who enter our institutions; nevertheless, 
we will want to be learners. For example, 
the fifth grade teacher will become less 
interested in learning how to teach divi- 
sion of fractions and more interested in 
discovering how children learn this skill. 
With emphasis on learning instead of 
teaching, people will seek learning situa- 
tions. It is delightful to speculate on the 
effect this would have on home-school 
relations, secondary school drop-outs and 
discipline. 

“Teaching units” will become known 
as “learning experiences” with appropri- 
ate change in organization and content. 
The content will focus on ways in which 
educators can facilitate richness, variety 
and continuity of those perceptions which 
will bring about positive self develop- 
ment of people. Accompanying these 
changes will be a changing perception of 
the educator by laymen. Educators will 
be perceived less in terms of a technician 
with a multitude of tricks for purveying 
knowledge and more in terms of a pro- 
fessional person who understands the 
learning process. 


Complexity Limits Learning 


Complexity is a relative term when 
used to describe learning. What is com- 
plex for one individual is less intricate 
for another. However, there is a limit to 
the complexity of that to be learned by 
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any particular individual at any particu- 
lar time. 

The factors which limit the complexity 
of that to be learned are many. The de- 
gree of physical maturity attained by the 
individual is one important factor, for 
two people of the same chronological age 
may have bodies differentiated to an en- 
tirely different extent. One of these 
persons is potentially capable of more 
complex learnings since the degree of 
differentiation of the organism and the 
behavior of which it is capable are 
closely related. 

It is a platitude to say that health fac- 
tors determine, in part, that which is to 
be learned but it is nonetheless true. 
People who are poorly nourished, plagued 
with infections or fatigue are not in a 
state of readiness for new perceptions. 
Their perceptions are inclined to be 
limited and even distorted. 

Another factor limiting the complexity 
of that which is to be learned is the ex- 
perience brought to the learning situa- 
tion. What the learner already knows 
will determine, in part, what he shall 
learn. Some children lack favorable cir- 
cumstances and have a meager experien- 
tial background whereas some children 
have a rich and varied background. 
Viewed in the light of research findings 
which indicate that early or primitive 
learnings are most difficult to come by, 
and yet have more stability and influence 
on behavior than later learnings, we can 
see that complexity of learnings is 
involved. 

As to the Future: Recognizing that 
complexity of the material to be learned 
always influences how much is learned, 
we will find that learning will begin with 
vivid, rich and varied sense experience. 
Thus people will have opportunity to 
organize, abstract and generalize on the 
basis of experience. Contrarily, learning 
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W ALTER B. WAETIJEN is associate pro- 
fessor of education, Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 


situations that originate with generaliza- 
tions or knowledge organized by anyone 
other than the learners will no longer be 
found unless initiated by the learners. 
Because of these trends we will have less 
tendency to use mass produced instruc- 
tional materials and more tendency to 
develop our materials. The development 
of outdoor education programs in which 
children spend time in a camp situation 
and have rich sense experience in the 
natural sciences is but a harbinger of the 
future. 

Since we learn about ourselves and the 
world through interplay with people, the 
future mode of education will place 
strong emphasis on interpersonal rela- 
tionships. A primary learning method 
will be working and discussing in groups 
where the emotional climate is one of 
warmth and acceptance. Situations of 
this type permit people to perceive things 
which they might have resisted previ- 
ously and, consequently, they will permit 
learning of more complex things. 


Why Won't They Learn What Is 
Good for Them? 


Jerry, an eighth grader, is a poor reader 
and has difficulty with many of his school 
subjects. He really should learn to read 
in order that his learning of material 
from the printed page proceeds harmoni- 
ously with his learning of game skills and 
social skills. However, he wants to learn 
about Elvis Presley, building model rac- 
ing cars, the split-T formation and car- 
tooning. 

Jerry’s case is not exceptional. Many 
children and adults do not wish to learn 
some of those things which would be 
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good for them to learn. Research has 
made it clear that people seek to learn 
those things compatible with their per- 
ceptions of themselves, their world and 
their aspirations. These people are not 
rebellious; they recognize that they should 
learn certain things to help them function 
adequately in their society and sincerely 
try to learn these things. 

Every teacher knows that some people 
are like Jerry, they don’t even attempt to 
learn that which we think is good for 
them. In either case, the content of the 
learning has little or no relation to “me” 
and to “my” growth. 

As to the Future: The implication this 
has for future educational procedures 
can best be stated by following up on 
Jerry. Being sensitive to the fact that 
Jerry was kinaesthetically inclined, his 
teacher scheduled some of Jerry’s time 
in the industrial arts laboratory because 
of the availability of graphic arts experi- 
ences. Jerry cut linoleum blocks and silk- 
screen stencils using cartoon figures as 
subjects and progressed well. Then came 
hand-composition which requires putting 
type upside down into a composing 
“stick.” To test the accuracy of his work 
it was not only necessary for Jerry to be 
able to read, but to read type in an up- 
side down position! This manipulative 
experience was so consistent with Jerry's 
way of seeing himself that he began to 
ask for help in reading. The industrial 
arts teacher carried on the reading “in- 
struction” and Jerry did well in learning 
what he “should” have learned. At this 
time it was a significant learning as Jerry 
saw it. 

So it will be in the future. Teachers 
will become expert “bridge builders.” 
They will help to bridge the gap between 
what a person should learn and what he 
wants to learn. Significantly, they will do 
this in ways respecting the tendency of 
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people to behave consistently with them- 
selves and their experience. 


There Are Times When Learning Cannot Occur 


Numerous experiments indicate that 
people who have been progressing well 
in their learning suddenly may be unable 
to learn. These people have become pre- 
occupied with disturbances or emotional 
upsets. 

Receiving information which is con- 
tradictory to one’s conception of himself 
or his world may cause emotional upset. 
Inconsistent information tends to “upset” 
a person’s private world which is built 
on consistency of perception. Being alert 
to defend himself against this threat the 
person is unable to allow any kind of 
new information to become known to 
him even if it is compatible with himself 
and his experience. In short, he cannot 
learn. Furthermore, when a person is de- 
fending himself against threat he is prey 
for more threat. This is like the fighter 
who has been stunned by a blow and 
drops his guard, whereupon he is apt to 
be stunned again. The more preoccupied 
one is in defending himself the less favor- 
ably inclined he is toward learning. 

As to the Future: “Acceptance” will be 
the watchword of the learning situation. 
Children will learn to be acceptant of 
each other not through dictum, but 
through teachers’ warm acceptance of 
each individual. Teachers will not neces- 
sarily approve of the behavior of their 
charges, but they will accept the fact 
that each person must behave as he does. 
This in itself will considerably reduce 
threat and better learning will ensue. 

Greatest change will occur in our ex- 
pectations. We will expect that our pri- 
mary role is to free learners of their 
psychological fears and not to purvey 
knowledge. To do this we will need much 
information about people in order to 
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know the conditions that facilitate or 
hinder their learning. We will expect the 
function of education to be the achieve- 
ment of individual freedom (freedom 
from threat) and not the cultivation of 
intellectual cleverness. We will expect 
people to learn their own value judg- 


ments and to think independently because 
they have achieved individual freedom. 
People in the educative process will ex- 
perience broadly and richly, learning to 
have faith in their own experience and 
that of their fellow man. 

Education will focus on people. 


JOHN R. GINTHER 


Putting Scholarship To Work 
Today and in the Future 


Two major routes are discernible on the frontiers of advanced 


study related to education. 


OR THE purposes of this essay, schol- 
arship means advanced study. Thus 
we are talking about putting advanced 
study to work, and five areas of problems 
from the field of education are presented 
for consideration. The particular subject 
matter which should be involved is dic- 
tated by the various problems, but the 
characteristics of scholarship remain 
fairly constant throughout. Advanced 
study of most of these problems requires 
that, in various areas of subject matter, 
we begin to sort hypotheses from tenta- 
tively-warranted conclusions and test the 
former. At the same time, we must con- 
tinue our exploration of the latter so that 
we may develop a fuller understanding 
of the presently warranted generaliza- 
tions so that they may be made useful in 
teaching. 


Scholarship Related to How We Learn 


To what extent do we busy ourselves 
providing unnecessary kinds of learning 
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experiences in classes? Is it not possible 
that students bring to the classroom a 
rich background of experiences which 
can be used in teaching and learning? 
Abramson strongly suggests that we have 
been overlooking this possibility.1 His 
study involved an experimental group 
which did very little more than discuss 
pictures projected upon a screen in their 
darkened classroom. The discussions in- 
cluded personal experiences which were 
suggested by a given picture. The in- 
structor guided the discussion to insure 
that the principle of mechanics, embodied 
in the picture, was related to the discus- 
sion. The control group used the facilities 
of a well-equipped laboratory, which is 
ordinarily conceived as a place where we 
provide experiences for children. The ex- 
perimental group was superior to the 
control group not only in what they 

* Bernard Abramson. “A Comparison of Two 
Methods of Teaching Elementary Mechanics in 


High School.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
New York University, 1950. 
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learned during the course of the experi- 
ment, but also, at a later date, in their 
recall of what they had learned. Cer- 
tainly, such studies cannot be ignored. 

A second question concerning how we 
learn is: “To what extent do we develop 
apathy in students by giving them an- 
swers instead of encouraging them to 
learn through reading or experimenta- 
tion?” In the manner of fiction writers, 
some very talented and artistic teachers 
develop in students a real curiosity or 
desire to learn about a particular subject, 
event or, phenomenon. These teachers 
then proceed unimaginatively to tell the 
student what they want the student to 
know or learn about the situation. Brand- 
wein, on the other hand, says that we 
should never tell them anything that is 
not related to their safety.2 He reports 
that when an experiment in chemistry is 
performed for the students in his classes, 
they never find out what ingredients are 
being used and sometimes never find out 
what happens at the end of the experi- 
ment, unless they ask or perform the 
experiment themselves. He reports fur- 
ther that in the high school from which 
more science scholarship winners come 
than any other high school in the United 
States, all but one of the science scholar- 
ship winners in the past few years have 
come from classes taught by persons who 
use the methods he describes. Such pro- 
cedures again seem relevant to the future 
of scholarship related to how we learn, 
and can hardly be ignored. 

Another question concerned with how 
we learn is: “To what extent do we recog- 
nize and use problem situations which 
might motivate learning?” This question 
really raises an issue which is foremost 
in the minds of educators today: “Shall 


* Paul Brandwein, Forest Hills High School, 
New York. From remarks made during a science 
workshop for the teachers of the Fulton County, 
Georgia, Schools in 1956. 
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we deal with controversial issues?” A 
survey completed during the present 
decade indicates that an overwhelming 
majority of public school personnel in the 
United States are either extremely reluc- 
tant or refuse altogether to deal with 
controversial issues in their classrooms. 
If this is the case, it would seem reason- 
able to assume that these teachers are 
ignoring a large number of problem situ- 
ations which arise in the everyday life of 
their students, and thus, failing to use 
such situations to motivate learning in 
the various content fields. Perhaps we 
should temporarily dismiss the question 
as to whether or not one should handle 
controversial issues in the classroom, at- 
tempting to develop, instead, a body of 
information which would clearly estab- 
lish whether or not the use of such issues 
in particular situations is or is not good 
pedagogy. 

Thus, scholarship related to how we 
learn seems to be faced with the chal- 
lenge to identify and test certain hypo- 
theses, and to develop a fuller under- 
standing of other tentatively tested gen- 
eralizations. 


Scholarship Related to the Potential Rational 
Achievement of Humans 


In the early 1930’s, C. H. Judd chal- 
lenged American educators with a small 
volume entitled Education as Develop- 
ment of the Higher Mental Processes. So 
far as one can tell by looking at the cur- 
ricula and examination systems of Ameri- 
can colleges and public schools, Judd has 
had very little impact on the American 
educational scene. Perhaps we ought to 
review his ideas to see whether or not 
they are of any value in education. One 
of the ideas about which Judd wrote is 
involved in the following situation. 

One of the three basic concepts in 
American jurisprudence with regard to 
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cases involving “civil liberty” is that there 
must be a logical connection between the 
fact and the inference involved in the 
charge. One can hardly fail to see the 
implications of this concept for education 
in our country. In a democracy a man is 
tried by a jury of his peers. Thus, it is 
imperative that the citizens of this coun- 
try be able to establish whether or not 
there is a logical connection between the 
fact and the inference involved in the 
charge. There is evidence to indicate that 
not all people have developed this ability, 
and there is also evidence to indicate that 
this ability is not developed automatically 
by a process of “education.” 

In support of this last statement are 
the findings of one division of a graduate 
which the writer is ac- 
quainted. Since September 1954, the fac- 
ulty has been administering a battery of 
diagnostic tests to all graduate students 
entering the division. One of the tests in 
this battery, involving the interpretation 
of data, contains two different types of 
items which require two different types 
of behavior on the part of the student. 
One section requires the student to de- 
termine whether or not certain 
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infer- 
ences, purported to be drawn from data 
presented, are valid. The mean score for 
entering graduate students on this sec- 
tion is 38 per cent. Since these entering 
graduate students come from a variety of 
different colleges, it can be assumed that 
the behavior involved in recognizing valid 
inferences drawn from data is not highly 
developed in students by the schools 
from which they come. If civil liberty is 
an important value in our society, and if 
it is true that the citizenry which sits in 
judgment of its peers must be equipped 
to determine a logical connection be- 
tween the fact and the inference involved 
in a charge, then we cannot ignore the 
findings of studies like this. 
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Certainly, there is some work being 
carried forward in this country with re- 
gard to the possibility that there are some 
higher mental processes with which we 
should be concerned in education. R. W. 
Tyler, director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
has been most influential in pressing for- 
ward studies of this question. The recent 
book edited by Bloom and Krathwohl is 
a serious attempt to provide operational 
definitions for some of the higher mental 
processes.* 

Bloom, likewise, has posed what is pos- 
sibly one of the most interesting ques- 
tions in the field of learning theory. The 
question, which stems from a considera- 
tion of higher mental processes, can be 
incorporated in the following hypothesis: 
There is an identifiable point in the learn- 
ing of an individual beyond which the 
traditional curve of remembering does 
not apply, and beyond which learning 
becomes self-sustaining and self-motivat- 
ing. This multiple hypothesis obviously 
rests upon the fuller exploration of the 
possibility that there are higher mental 
processes. If and when educators become 
convinced that there are such, it is to be 
hoped that some will attempt to make 
this conviction operationally effective 
while others will move on to explore the 
challenging hypothesis with regard to 
learning which is self-motivating. 
Scholarship Related to the Development of 
Emotional Stability 


Attention to human growth and devel- 
opment in this country has been highly 


* Bloom and Krathwohl. Taxonomy of Edu- 
cational Objectives. New York: Longmans, 


Green and Company, 1956. 
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successful in getting teachers concerned 
with the problems which growing chil- 
dren have. There is some evidence to 
indicate that this has resulted in changed 
and, perhaps, improved attitudes toward 
students on the part of teachers. There is 
also some indication that teachers who 
thus develop such altered attitudes to- 
ward children, are likely to take into 
account the special problem which a par- 
ticular child may be having in learning. 
On the other hand, one hears many pub- 
lic school teachers complain that they 
are being provided with information 
about students which is of no value to 
them, because “there is nothing they can 
do about such situations.” Obviously, 
some of the people involved in such dis- 
cussions are rationalizing. However, is it 
not possible that many of the teachers 
who respond in this way are sincere in 
what they say? Are we really providing 
teachers with techniques for discovering 
“maladjusted” children without provid- 
ing these teachers with an understanding 
of what they as teachers can do directly 
and when they should refer such children 
to other sources of help? 

It would appear that this situation re- 
sults from a confusion of ends and means. 
A very simple objective might be for 
teachers to develop more desirable atti- 
tudes toward children. A further objec- 
tive might be for such teachers to take 
account of some of the differences be- 
tween children which might arise from 
causes which the teachers have studied. 
However, consciously or unconsciously, 
these relatively simple objectives are be- 
coming enmeshed and confused with 
some large, vague notion that teachers 
should be able to resolve the problems 
and emotional difficulties of their stu- 
dents. When this happens, we begin to 
tread on unsound ground theoretically, 
professionally, and probably legally. 
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The cases which are brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by such professionally 
trained personnel as counselors, clinical 
psychologists, and psychiatrists are still 
so few as to be a source of intense inter- 
est and curiosity on the part of teachers 
and the general public of this country. It 
would appear that we need much more 
research involving both longitudinal and 
comparative studies before we can deter- 
mine the effectiveness of even profes- 
sionally trained personnel in handling the 
emotional problems of students in schools. 
Once we are in possession of information 
indicating the per cent of cases which 
carry the prognosis “guarded,” even after 
professional handling, we will be in a 
much better position to suggest to teach- 
ers how they ought to handle cases in- 
volving emotional disturbance. 

For the time being, it seems reasonable 
to say that we should be more careful 
about generating in teachers the idea 
that they should personally be responsi- 
ble for the resolution of a majority of the 
problems involving emotional disturb- 
ance among their students. Perhaps, for 
the time being, we ought to stress the 
possibility that the present systems of 
record-keeping and evaluation, especially 
those involving extensive anecdotal 
records, may point to the responsibility 
which the teacher has for making appro- 
priate referrals of students in the class- 
room. 

Associated with the area of emotional 
stability, and arising from the writings 
and speeches of those who have brought 
the area to the foreground, is a concept 
known as “the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual.” Recently, one of the proponents 
of this concept presided over a confer- 
ence which was aimed at developing an 
understanding of this concept. Through- 
out the conference period, the principal 
consultant constantly drew examples from 
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normative studies of behavior. To some 
this seems, if not a bold contradiction, at 
least a major inconsistency. If propo- 
nents of the different points of view are 
having such difficulties, perhaps we need 
to re-examine the “normative” versus the 
“unique” positions with respect to child 
development before we can move for- 
ward either in the theory or the practices 
which will make this of value in educa- 
tion. Certainly there are some major 
hypotheses which need yet to be tested 
in this general area. 


Scholarship Related to the Fuller Exploration 
of Subject Matter 


Perhaps one of the areas of greatest 
misunderstanding in the field of educa- 
tion for teachers is that of the nature of 
“problems.” Some pragmatists say that 
there are both existential and conceptual 
operations involved in thinking, and that 
these have their counterpart in kinds of 
problems. Such a statement is reminis- 
cent of the terms “theoretical” and “prac- 
tical” which are familiar in the history 
of philosophy. The point which the prag- 
matists are trying to make is that in the 
education of students in the United States 
we tend to deal exclusively with one or 
the other kind of problem. Their argu- 
ment is that failure to take into account 
both kinds of problems leads to an edu- 
cation which is lopsided because it does 
not challenge the full potential of the 
human mind. 

Let us take the field of mathematics as 
an example. Traditionally, arithmetic has 
dealt with problems of a practical nature, 
or with operations which would allow 
one to deal with problems of a practical 
nature. During the past decade and a half 
there has been a strong move to orient 
high school courses in algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry in this same, practical 
direction. This movement has not really 
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been from conceptual to existential or 
from theoretical to practical, but has, 
rather, been aimed at developing a fuller 
understanding of the existential or prac- 
tical orientation of mathematics. What 
the philosophers are talking about is 
demonstrated by Dantzig.* He shows 
how the conceptual aspects of mathe- 
matics, dealing with the theory of num- 
bers, can be developed in all courses of 
mathematics at all levels of instruction. 

This idea is relevant to some of the 
present-day experiments in the educa- 
tion of “gifted” children. Almost without 
exception, when a special curriculum in 
mathematics is devised for such students, 
it consists of a speeding up of the tradi- 
tional program in mathematics. This 
usually means that when the students 
have finished the regular high school cur- 
riculum in mathematics, they are led into 
the usual college curriculum in mathe- 
matics. If one were to follow the ideas of 
Dantzig in these present situations, the 
curriculum for these particular children 
would involve them in the development 
of an understanding of the theory of 
number. Actually, of course, these ideas 
should be incorporated in the present 
curriculum for all students beginning in 
the very early grades. Perhaps our pres- 
ent lack of “pure mathematicians” is 
largely a result of the fact that students 
of mathematics who have been denied 
this conceptual aspect of the field of 
study have no sense of direction in the 
field after they have finished the tradi- 
tional curriculum. 

Insofar as the above outline of concep- 
tual and existential, or theoretical and 
practical in the field of mathematics is a 
reasonably accurate one, it provides a 
model for other fields of study. At least 


* Tobias Dantzig. Number, the Language of 
Science. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930. 
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this single example allows one to set up 
the hypothesis that there are existential 
and conceptual fields of operation in 
various content areas. This hypothesis 
has yet to be confirmed or rejected in 
some fields of study. It is directly related 
to an earlier section of this paper in 
which it is suggested that problems might 
well become the focus of attention in 
learning situations. If various subject 
matter fields are able to establish clearly 
the possibility that there are both theo- 
retical and practical operations in their 
field, then a problem situation should be 
explored in both directions if we are to 
provide a full, rounded education for our 
students. It also means, and this is where 
great misunderstanding has developed in 
the past, that problems which are the 
center of attention can be of either kind. 

Another major concern with regard to 
subject matter is whether or not it can be 
organized in some fashion other than the 
usual “logical” arrangement. It would 
seem desirable for us to undertake some 
longitudinal studies of the effectiveness 
of education which is organized around 
major concepts such as “entrophy,” or 
“conservation, or such generalizations as 
“democracy is evolving as a social as 
well as a political term.” Literature about 
public education is filled with statements 
to the effect that when education begins 
to be organized around such concepts or 
generalizations, we will develop some 
real sequence in learning and make it 
more effective. We will begin to develop 
a firmer basis for accepting or rejecting 
this hypothesis if the literature of the 
next ten years begins to report experi- 
ments designed to test it. 


Scholarship Related to the Diagnosis of the 
Present Status of the Learner 


The earlier sections of this paper are 
all related to the present section. When 
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we know more about how the learner 
learns, the potential of the learner, the 
effect and status of the emotional stabil- 
ity of the learner, and what it is we want 
the learner to learn, we will be in a much 
better position to determine what we 
should look for in diagnosing the present 
status of the learner. In addition to these, 
it is becoming more and more apparent 
that we have a great responsibility for 
looking at the physical condition of the 
learner. Of course, we have extensive 
records of the height, weight, and periods 
of illness of children. In addition, most 
schools now provide tests of both hearing 
and vision, and first-aid services in the 
school clinic. The following example, 
however, may provoke some question as 
to whether or not we are really taking 
into account the physical condition of 
learners. Perhaps it should be stated that 
this is merely the most recent case dis- 
covered by the writer. The teacher and 
the school psychologist happened to be 
discussing this case when the writer en- 
tered the room. The following is a por- 
tion of the report from the school psy- 
chologist, dated September 28, 1956: 

Charles was referred by his teacher, Mrs. 
X., who felt that the child was retarded. He 
was repeating the first grade and showed no 
indications of learning to read. This is the 
second of four children who have _ been 
placed in a foster home by the Social Wel- 
fare Department. It is said that the mother 
is an alcoholic and that the father is, or has 
recently been, in jail. Last year, the boy's 
teacher recommended that he be given a 
free lunch because he seemed undernour- 
ished. That teacher also reported that he was 
“unable to do formal work.” 

The following is a portion of the report 
from the physician who examined the 
child. This report is dated October 26, 
1956. 

External examination revealed visual acuity 
readings impossible to ascertain at this visit. 
The remainder of the external examination 
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was fairly well within normal limits. Al- 
though I could not definitely establish that 
stereopsis was present, I do believe that the 
boy is experiencing single binocular vision. 

Refraction under cycloplegia turned out 
to be one of the most amazing and surprising 
that I have ever witnessed in the eight years 
that I have been actively connected with 
ophthalmology. The lad is so highly far- 
sighted that one can make the unequivocal 
statement that the world has been nothing 
more than a blur to him. His vision could 
easily be compared to that of the elderly 
individual who has undergone cataract surg- 
ery and then lost his spectacle lenses. Of 
course, a glass has been ordered for the lad 
which I think should make a world of dif- 
ference in this boy’s progress, for I feel 
that for the first time, he will see faces, 
figures and objects which he has never wit- 
nessed before. 

One wonders how many extreme cases 
like this are wandering around the halls 
of our public schools, and how many 
hundredfold other, less severe cases, need 
immediate attention. In addition to be- 
coming more effective in our handling of 
“obvious” cases, such as the above, it ap- 
pears that we ought to begin to explore 
more fully the possibility that many of 
the children sitting in our classrooms 
today have brain damage, circulatory de- 
fects, respiratory defects, or other physi- 
cal imperfections or damages which 
might be limiting their learning. 

It seems likely that the field of educa- 
tion would profit immensely from a closer 
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alliance with the fields of physical science. 
These fields hold the potential for estab- 
lishing criteria related to how we learn, 
when we learn, and what learning is. It 
seems unfortunate that the work of Simon 
and Binet in improving upon the diag- 
noses of children’s ability to profit from 
education, which were then being made 
by physicians, should have developed 
such a wide chasm between those people 
interested in educating children and 
those who are physical scientists. Some 
bridges have been established across this 
chasm, but what this writer thinks we 
need is a glacier which will destroy all 
but faint traces of the chasm which was 
created earlier. 

In summary, then, it appears that there 
are at least two major routes discernible 
on the frontiers of scholarship related to 
education. One of these entails the devel- 
opment of a closer alliance with fields 
such as chemistry, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, medicine, and philosophy. The other 
is the sorting of hypotheses from tenta- 
tively warranted conclusions. These 
hypotheses must then be subjected to 
rigorous testing. If we have any extra 
energies, they can well be devoted to the 
development of a fuller understanding of 
the tentatively warranted conclusions. It 
is to be hoped that such procedures 
would lead to improved education for 
our children. 
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Philosophy and Values for the Future 


“The values which emerge from an analysis of classroom teach- 
ing are the stuff of which philosophy of education is made.” 


Basic principles of policy formulation may assist in such an 


analysis. 


EW elements contribute as much to 
the success of an educational program 

as a faculty’s having a philosophy. Yet 
most “philosophies” that faculties work 
out are practically useless. This seeming 
paradox may perhaps be dispelled if con- 
sideration is given to the manner in 
which faculties often evolve _ their 
philosophies. 

Someone advances the idea that a 
school should formulate its theory of 
education. Accrediting committees some- 
times “request” statements of educational 
philosophy, administrators occasionally 
want to publish a statement of purposes 
as a part of a school’s public relations 
program, or an individual staff member 
may get fired up in a summer session 
course and return with the conviction 
that every good school ought to re- 
evaluate its objectives. Whatever the 
source of the idea, a school may under- 
take the task of stating its basic philos- 
ophy. Usually a committee is appointed. 
It meets and decides to canvass the lit- 
erature—statements of aims formulated 
by national committees, philosophy of 
education textbooks, and brochures pub- 
lished by other school systems. From 
these sources are culled those statements 
which strike the fancy of the members 
of the committee. Their efforts are then 
submitted to the faculty as a whole and, 
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after minor revisions, accepted. The 
formulation of a philosophy is thus fin- 
ished, filed and forgotten. 


Policy Formulation 

Is it any wonder such a “philosophy” is 
next to useless? And even though the 
formulation of educational theory has not 
followed precisely the pattern just de- 
scribed, even though significant refine- 
ments in technique have been employed, 
basic principles of policy formulation 
may well have been ignored. These prin- 
ciples are suggested by the following 
questions: 

1. Is thes entire staff convinced the 
school’s objectives need to be re-evalu- 
ated? Do all faculty members really be- 
lieve a philosophy is needed to make 
their day-to-day decisions intelligent and 
effective? The first step in problem solv- 
ing is to become aware of the existence 
of the problem. It is one thing to recog- 
nize a need intellectually. It is another 
matter to know a need behaviorally. The 
latter comes only when experience is 
analyzed in such a way that basic prob- 
lems are identified. A teacher may listen 
to someone explain why a school should 
have a philosophy. Perhaps he may come 
to agree intellectually. He may even 
serve willingly on a committee that has 
been given the task of formulating such 
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a philosophy. But unless his recognition 
of the need for a philosophy comes from 
an analysis of his own teaching experi- 
ence, the problem is not genuinely his. 
Thus it would seem that the formulation 
of a philosophy of education might well 
begin with a consideration of the prob- 
lems teachers and administrators actually 
face. 

2. Is the relation of philosophy to prac- 
tice actually perceived? Do _ teachers 
really see how they can utilize theory in 
making practical decisions? We are often 
told that a person needs a philosophy to 
guide or direct his behavior. From this 
we deduce that if a person can state in 
an articulate manner a set of consistent 
beliefs, his behavior will be molded 
thereby. This is a non sequitur of the 
first order. For have not all of us upon 
occasion become aware of a discrepancy 
between someone's behavior and the be- 
havior expected of that person in light of 
his stated beliefs? Do such discrepancies 
result from man’s hypocrisy? A less cyni- 
cal explanation may be more accurate. 
It seems more likely they result from our 
inclination to identify stated beliefs 
with values actually held. That these two 
are not identical should be recognized if 
the distinction just made between intel- 
lectual and behavioral acceptance is per- 
ceived. We may have been told that we 
ought to believe in certain values so long 
and so logically that eventually we come 
to accept these values intellectually and 
to express them verbally. 

At the same time, our experience may 
have taught us a different set of values. 
If we remain unaware of this, moral con- 
flict results and we are constantly torn 
between what we “think” we ought to do 
and what our experience leads us to 
desire. However, when our values emerge 
from a thorough analysis of our own ex- 
perience, this conflict does not arise and 
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in this case there is little likelihood that 
the relation of philosophy’ to practice 
will escape us. Thus it would seem that 
a philosophy of education should consist 
of those values that emerge from an 
analysis of attempts to solve educational 
problems. 

3. Are the original sources of values as 
well as secondary sources tapped? Do 
teachers study the learners and the social 
order as well as philosophical literature? 
Wherever the educational process goes 
on there will be found two indispensable 
ingredients—a learner and a culture. 
That which is learned results from the 
interaction of the two. This being the 
case, it would seem to follow that in 
formulating their values, teachers should 
study children and society. 

Descartes,” in maintaining we learn 
better from life than from letters, went 
so far as to state that “to converse with 
those of other centuries is almost the 
same thing as to travel. It is good to 
know something of the customs of differ- 
ent peoples in order to judge more sanely 
our own... . But when one employs too 
much time in travelling, one becomes a 
stranger in one’s own country, and when 
one is too curious about things which 
were practiced in past centuries, one is 





‘ The term “philosophy” has countless conno- 
tations. It may refer to a stated or written set 
of beliefs, it might refer to the search for truth, 
or it can designate a configuration of values that 
have emerged from an analysis of experience. 
While each of these uses is legitimate, it is the 
latter which is here advocated. 

* Descartes. “Discourse on the Method of 
Rightly Conducting the Reason and Seeking for 
Truth in the Sciences.” Quoted in Ulich’s, Three 
Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom, p. 315. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
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usually very ignorant about those which 
are practiced in our own time.” Indeed, 
Descartes may have underestimated the 
value of the written word, for surely we 
would be foolish indeed to ignore the 
wisdom of the greatest minds of all the 
ages. It would be well if all teachers were 
familiar with the educational classics for 
they are a fruitful source of suggestions. 
Still, it is well to remember that the wis- 
dom of the sages was distilled from the 
study of man and his culture. Emerson, 
in his essay on self-reliance, remarks, 
“The highest merit we ascribe to Moses, 
Plato and Milton is that they set at 
naught books and traditions, and spoke 
not what men, but what they thought... . 
In every work of genius we recognize 
our own rejected thoughts.”* Therefore, 
the study of the learner and his social 
order as well as the writings of philos- 
ophers and educational theorists is essen- 
tial to the development of a sound 
philosophy of education. 

4. Do teachers consider all the aspects 
of an experience and all the conse- 
quences of an action when they analyze 
their educational practices and _pro- 
cedures? Are long range results as well 
as immediate effects considered? A few 
paragraphs back it was stated that some 
times there is a conflict between the 
values to which we give lip service and 
those our experiences yield. It was then 
stated that when our values emerge from 
a thorough analysis of our own experi- 
ence, such conflicts do not arise. A casual 
reading of these sentences might lead 
one to believe that he was being urged 
to ignore the moral injunctions of elders 
and ancestors for the pleasures promised 
by experience. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The reader who harbors 
such a belief has either overlooked or 
slighted the meaning of the word 


* Quoted in Ulich, op. cit., p. 594. 
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“thorough.” An analysis of one’s experi- 
ence must indeed be thorough or the 
values which emerge therefrom may be 
quite indefensible. For example, the 
teacher who uses sarcasm to quiet a 
noisy student may defend the practice by 
stating, “I know from experience that 
sarcasm works, for when I employ it, 
pupils cease talking.” But has such a 
teacher considered all the aspects of the 
experience and all the consequences of 
his practice? Has he analyzed the long 
range results as well as the immediate 
effects? If we consider only the immedi- 
ate satisfaction or pleasure that an ex- 
perience brings, we have failed to ana- 
lyze it thoroughly. We are intellectually 
dishonest and we become morally delin- 
quent. Thus it follows that a thorough 
analysis of experience is a prerequisite to 
the formulation of a defensible educa- 
tional philosophy. 

5. Are the members of the staff aware 
of the assumptions that underlie their 
procedures? Do teachers and administra- 
tors ask themselves why they do that 
which they do? It has already been stated 
that the values which emerge from an 
analysis of classroom teaching are the 
stuff of which philosophy of education is 
made. But just how do values emerge? 
We may be faced with a problem, analyze 
it carefully, consider possible solutions, 
even hit upon one that we feel solves the 
problem successfully and never be aware 
of evolving any values. When this hap- 
pens it may be that we have failed to 
identify the assumptions upon which the 
solution rests. We may not have asked 
ourselves such questions as, “To what 
concept of human nature must I sub- 
scribe in order to advocate this?” or “If 
this is how I would proceed, what must 
I believe concerning how man comes to 
know?” When we raise such questions as 
these, it becomes clear that all our ac- 
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tions are based upon beliefs. And our 
values are related to such beliefs. For if 
we hold that man is a rational animal or 
that it is his nature to grow, we are likely 
to value critical thinking and growth. 
Hence, the identification of assumptions 
underlying educational practice is essen- 
tial to the formulation of a consistent 
philosophy. 

6. Do teachers test the values which 
emerge from an analysis of experience in 
subsequent practice and, in light of the 
results which follow, do they reformulate, 
if need be, these values? Is a theory of 
education something which once formu- 
lated remains fixed or is it something 
which is continually refined throughout 
life? Philosophy of education is often re- 
garded as a foundation subject. In some 
teacher education institutions prospec- 
tive teachers are required to take it in 
their preservice program of studies. The 
impression may be conveyed that the 
subject should serve the teacher in much 
the same way a concrete block aids the 
house builder. That is to say, it is some- 
thing which, once correctly laid, gives 
support by staying put. This is ridicu- 
lous. What could arrest one’s growth and 
development more than the belief that 
one had the key by which he could solve 
all his problems? Or to put it differently, 
isn’t it absurd to entrust to a person who 
is no longer educable the task of educat- 
ing others? Prospective teachers may in- 
deed receive benefits from a preservice 
course in educational philosophy and the 
latter may correctly be regarded as foun- 
dational. 

From what has been said previously, 
is it not clear that philosophy grows out 
of experience as well as modifies experi- 
ence? Consequently, the formulation of 
a philosophy of education is a task that 
is never completed but is always 
ongoing. 
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7. Are all members of the faculty in- 
volved in formulating a theory of educa- 
tion? Do teachers and administrators 
realize that while they can receive help 
from others, ultimately they, themselves, 
must solve their own problems? If ali 
educators face problems and if each must 
somehow struggle with his own, it fol- 
lows that for a staff to expect a commit- 
tee to formulate a school’s philosophy is 
analogous to Junior's asking his father to 
do his homework for him. In both in- 
stances, problems may get solved, but 
they are not the faculty’s or Junior's. In 
both cases, benefits may result, but it 
is the committee and father who gain the 
most. Indeed, it would seem that if a 
philosophy of education is to do the job 
expected of it—namely, influence prac- 
tice—its formulation must be the task of 
the entire staff. 

It is not claimed that there are only 
seven basic principles that deserve to be 
considered in formulating educational 
theory, but space limitation prohibits 
further enumeration. To this point, only 
the manner in which values evolve has 
been discussed. Nothing has been said 
yet about what values teachers should 
hold. But if there is nothing more essen- 
tial to the development of a sound educa- 
tional program than a faculty’s formulat- 
ing a philosophy of education, can it not 
also be said that nothing is more impor- 
tant to the development of effective liv- 
ing than a student's formulating sound 
values? 

If teachers and administrators need to 
perceive the relation of philosophy to 
practice, do not students equally need to 


* If each staff member must work out his own 
set of values, it follows that any faculty com- 
posed of more than one person is likely to have 
more than one philosophy of education. To 
speak of any particular school’s philosophy, 
then, is to refer to those values upon which its 
faculty agree. 
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perceive the relation of the curriculum to 
life out of school? If so it would seem to 
follow that one value to which teachers 
should subscribe is the importance of 
helping learners analyze their problems 
so thoroughly that the values they ac- 
quire are defensible. When democracy is 
regarded as more than a form of govern- 
ment, when it is held to be a way of life, 


its essence is found in the need for every 
human being to participate in the formu- 
lation of values and ends that regulate 
his life and conduct. Thus, the process in 
which teachers engage in working out a 
philosophy to help them meet the emerg- 
ing needs of the future is the same process 
in which students should engage in order 
to prepare for the challenges of tomorrow. 


EARL C. KELLEY 


The Road We Must Take 


“Research in learning tells us that the teaching-learning 
rocess has to be human-centered. . . . This calls for not just 
p J 


a little fixing of our educational method, but in many cases a 


complete change of direction.” 


S WE LOOK upon the social scene 
today, we see the human race beset 
by grave problems and dangers. We do 
not need to name them here, for they are 
well known. It is altogether apparent, 
however, that if any of us are to survive 
we must have better, more social, and 
more enlightened people. We have been 
too free with the words “must,” “should,” 
“imperative,” in the past. We ought to 
have saved them for now. Before these 
words are finished, we may, in our inade- 
quacy, have resorted to race suicide as a 
solution to all our vexations. 

Also, as we look, we see our great 
school system, enormous in size, reach- 
ing to all of the people. It is perhaps 
man’s greatest social experiment. Its pur- 
pose is to produce a people who are 
social and enlightened so that they can 
live together in peace and mutual aid. 
This great school system has been in 
existence long enough so that it should 
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have produced this enlightenment by 
now. That it has not done so is the cause 
of our alarm. 

We must recognize the possibility that 
in view of this fact, the school may have 
been running on the wrong track, carry- 
ing us all in the wrong direction. This is 
in the direction of authoritarianism, 
materialism, and their resulting isolation. 
This direction tends to produce people 
who lack skill in or capacity for mutual 
aid. 

We are most fortunate, however, to 
have this great institution with its poten- 
tial for human betterment. If we did not 
have it, we would indeed have cause for 
despair. We are fortunate, too, to have 
the findings of research into the nature 
of human growth and development, so 
that we can see a more promising path 
for our education to take. Having the 
school and scientific knowledge of the 
way in which growth and improvement 
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take place, our task becomes that of 
changing the direction of our education 
in accordance with our knowledge. 

We know now, from research, that 
each human being is unique. We have 
accepted this fact in a superficial way for 
a long time, but we have only recently 
come to know how deeply and com- 
pletely it is true. Because we have held in 
the past that uniqueness was a nuisance 
to be overcome, we have attempted to 
reduce it and to produce uniformity. 
Nature has gone to an enormous amount 
of trouble to produce unique individuals, 
while the schools, on their wrong track, 
have tried to repeal it. 

Many things follow from the fact of 
uniqueness. The individual has his own 
set of experiences, unlike any other. His 
purposes are his alone. These are built 
into structure, and he can learn only in 
relation to them. His learning, then, is 
different from that of any other. The set 
lesson, with the predetermined outcome, 
is thus seen to be an impossibility. What- 
ever he learns, it will not be the same 
learning as that of his seat-mate, but 
something distinctly his own. How much 
of our teaching energy has gone into try- 
ing the impossible, to get all our learners 
to learn the same thing! 

Since all learning takes place in rela- 
tion to each individual’s unique set of 
experiences and purposes, we can see 
that each builds his own universe, of 
which he is the center. There are, of 
course, many similarities between his uni- 
verse and those of his colleagues, but no 
two of them are the same. These simi- 
larities are valuable, because they give us 
our basis for working together. The dif- 
ferences are equally valuable, because 
they are the basis for the unique worth of 
the individual. They are also added basis 
for working together, since if differences 
did not exist, no one would have any con- 
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tribution to make to anyone else. We 
could not think together if we had all 
learned the same things. 

We can see from this that each human 
being knows some things that nobody 
else in the whole world knows, because 
nobody else has had his unique experi- 
ence to learn with. He can do some 
things nobody else can do. Perhaps these 
are only potentialities, since he may 
never be in a situation where these unique 
knowings and capacities can be used. 
They are there, however, as potentialities, 
and situations can be created where they 
can come forth. 

It is because each human being is 
unique, and has something no one else 
has, that he is precious—that he has great 
worth. It is the reason why each human 
is entitled to human dignity and respect. 
It is what John Donne meant when he 
wrote, “And therefore never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for 
thee.” For whenever a human being is 
diminished or lost the whole of mankind 
suffers a loss. Something is gone which 
cannot be replaced. These words are not 
new, but they take on new meaning in 
the light of recent research on the nature 
of learning. 

This is precisely the point on which the 
world is divided. Democracy holds that 
the individual is of unique worth. The 
totalitarians hold that the individual 
matters not at all. It is good to have re- 
search re-affirm the democratic ideal. It 
is not enough for us merely to say that 
we hold one opinion, they another. Man 
does not possess worth merely because 
Jefferson and many others have said so. 
Science says that man has worth because 
nobody else has what he has. If we must 
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live in a divided world, it is good to have 
support from science in our own position 
and beliefs. Let us hope that our schools, 
having gotten on the wrong track, do not 
unwittingly work for the wrong side. 

It is of course not possible in this space 
to do justice to the great body of research 
now available to us in human growth and 
learning. I have selected only one aspect 
of it, although I believe it to be a central 
one. I believe, however, that what has 
gone before is not disputed by anyone 
who is familiar with the research. It is 
disputed’ by many, as can be seen by 
glancing at almost any newspaper or 
magazine. But it is alw ays denied by 
someone who has not gone to the trouble 
to familiarize himself with what is now 
known concerning that which he so 
volubly discusses. In the remaining space, 
let us cite a few of the implications of 
this facet of research. 


A Human-Centered Schooling 

Since each learner is unique and learns 
in relation to his uniqueness, we will 
need to change our schools in the next 
that they will be human- 
centered instead of “lesson’-centered. 
This constitutes a complete change of 
direction. The individual human being, 
his growth and adequacy will become 
the goal of the teaching-learning process. 
We will think of adequacy in terms of his 
concept of self and his capacity to relate 
to others, rather than his ability to give 
back the lessons we have tried to teach. 
This revolution in our 
affairs. 

Many teachers now say that they min- 
ister to the needs of the child, and they 
do it by making him learn the lessons 
they have set out for him, because the 
teacher knows what is good for him. 
What they really value most, however, is 
the lesson, not the learner. They are hurt 


so 


decade 


constitutes a 
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when the learner does violence to the 
subject matter, which is what they really 
cherish. Caring most for that which lies 
outside the human is the basis for all 
materialism, and the teacher who cares 
more for the lesson than for the learner 
is like in principle to those whose values 
lie in things, rather than people. Being 
more concerned about things than people 
brings about many evils. Such a person 
must become authoritarian, for example, 
for his unique learners will not all accept 
his values. 

Changing what we really care about 
of standards and 
sasure achievement 


calls for a new set 
values. We cannot m 
in the old terms after we have changed 
our goals. When we care most about 
humans, we will ask ourselves about the 
learner’s development as a human, rather 
than asking the learner how much he 
knows of our lessons. Evaluation will be 
concerned with self and others, as coop- 
erating units in the human family. 

Critics of human-centered education 
often accuse us of having no standards. 
This is equivalent to saying that we do 
not care about anything. Everybody has 
standards, and these standards are in 
terms of values held. If we care most 
about people, we evaluate in terms of 
people. What the critics should accuse us 
of is not having their standards. While 
they want us to value items of subject 
matter, we must care about human 
growth, development, an improved self- 
concept and the courage this gives, ade- 
quacy in human relations, skill in giving 
to others toward commonly accepted 
goals. This is the new track in values, 
standards, and evaluation. 

We will involve the learner in what is 
to be learned, and this we will do on all 
levels. We must do this, if we take into 
account the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual. We will realize that the teacher 
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cannot possibly know what each learner 
can learn, and we will resort to the 
simplest solution, that of consulting the 
learner about it. Thus we will abandon 
the concept of the same lesson for all, 
which has caused so much frustration. 
Methods of teacher-learner planning are 
already well established, so that those 
who want to begin consultation with the 
learner as to what is to be learned can 
profit by much pioneering already done. 
Involvement in what is to be done is the 
very beginning of any enterprise, central 
to its success. It is impractical, not to say 
immoral, for a roomful of people to start 
a year’s undertaking when only one per- 
son knows what is to take place or has 
given consent to it. 

We will encourage activities which 
bring people together, giving them op- 
portunities to learn from each other. This 
will indeed be a “turn-around” from the 
track we now travel. Today we value 
learners who have nothing to do with 
others, and work in isolation. In many of 
our schools one of the worst things a 
learner can do is to give to or receive 
from another human being. We often 
deliberately pit people against each 
other, so that they must withhold from 
others and build their walls of isolation 
more solidly. This is mis-education in its 
most serious form, for it deprives the 
human organism of other people, out of 
which his own powers are built. 

Man is distinguished from other living 
things by the development of his psycho- 
logical self, his mind. This can only be 
developed in association with other 
humans. No one ever developed into any- 
thing worthy of being called human 
without other humans. When we isolate 
learners from their fellows, or pit them 
against each other, we deprive them of 
the very stuff out of which their human- 
ness must be built. 
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This is the most cooperative society in 
the history of mankind. We have grown 
so interdependent that there is scarcely 
anything one can do without the assist- 
ance and cooperation of many people. 
There was a time when man raised or 
found his own food, made his own cloth- 
ing and shelter. But he lived very poorly, 
and we have become so specialized that 
we cannot do this any longer, nor would 
we be willing to tolerate the standard of 
living which isolation can produce. We 
are indeed on the wrong track when we 
educate learners in isolation and compe- 
tition. When we do this we do a disserv- 
ice to the learner in mis-educating him 
for the life he must lead whether he 
wants to or not. Skill in working with 
others is a requirement for survival. 

Research in learning, then, tells us 
that the teaching-learning process has to 
be human-centered, because of the way 
a human is constructed, and the manner 
in which he perceives. This calls for not 
just a little fixing of our educational 
method, but in many cases a complete 
change in direction. The decade posed 
by some writers is not long enough for this 
change to take place, but perhaps it can 
be done in what remains of this century. 
Attitudes, beliefs, and habits change 
slowly, especially when they call for new 
ways of doing one’s major work. 

Neither, however, is the vision of a 
human-centered educational system an 
opium pipe dream. Much progress has al- 
ready been made. There are many class- 
rooms today where the learner is more 
important than any lesson. We have 
many teachers who have already human- 
ized their methods, and sometimes this 
has called for real heroism. If we keep 
our eyes on the goal, realizing that 
changes in human beings take time, the 
next decade should make quite a differ- 
ence. 
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RITA EMLAW 


Organizing Schools for the Future 


What significant movements are beginning to influence cur- 


riculum changes in today’s schools? 


“M* INTEREST is in the future, be- 

cause I am going to spend the rest 
of my life there,” says Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, General Motors executive, scientist 
and inventor. 

As educators, our greatest concern is 
our students and they are the future. 
Where do we look, and to whom do we 
listen as we organize our schools for 
tomorrow? 

Ralph Tyler, writing in The Elementary 
School Journal, says that “an examina- 
tion of the developments in America in- 
dicates several trends which have great 
significance for the work of the school.... 
With increasing concentration of popula- 
tion, with rapidly changing conditions 
industrially, socially, economically and 
politically, the ability to learn new skills, 
to acquire new knowledge, and to deal 
with new problems will become even 
more essential.”! 

J. Hartt Walsh writes, “It may very 
well be that by 2000 A.D., the three R's 
will be replaced by the three C’s of com- 
prehension, creation and communica- 
tion.” 

Let us consider the forces which have 
influenced and are continuing to influ- 
ence the curriculum of today’s schools: 
the scientific movement, child develop- 
ment and the group dynamics movement. 

*Ralph W. Tyler, The Elementary School 
Journal, LVII (November 1956), 76, 77. 


*J. Hartt Walsh, The Nation’s Schools, Vol. 
57 (April 1956), 50. 
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In addition let us look at the movements 
which are beginning to affect changes 
and should exert more influence in the 
future: 


Intergroup education with its contribu- 
tion to the development and change in 
attitudes 

Research in basic skill development; 
the concept of continuity and sequence 
in their development 

Need for rich, stimulating, permissive 
school environment 

Influence of social change 

Studies relating to the theory of learn- 
ing. 

Principles developed from studies re- 
lating to the above are determining prac- 
tices which are becoming prevalent in 
our schools. Rather than enumerate long 
lists of these principles, which are to be 
found in many of our educational books, 
let us illustrate the practical application 
of some of the principles which are oper- 
ating for a school of today. 


A School Tells Its Story 


The staff of this school of today has 
organized its curriculum study to facili- 
tate the transfer of research findings into 
learning activities for boys and girls. This 
school has 850 pupils, 40 teachers and 
1200 parents, and is situated in a middle 
class suburb adjoining an _ industrial 
metropolis. The practices to be described 
have been evolved during the past seven 
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years. The first three years were con- 
sumed in working in a system-wide cur- 
riculum project. Seven objectives for the 
school system, a philosophy of education 
and a theory of learning grew out of this 
study. 

At the end of three years, the staff 
members were eager to put their findings 
into practice. How could these objec- 
tives, philosophy and theory of learning 
become part of the everyday classroom 
learning activities? The process used to 
develop and refine the three parts of their 
study was a growing experience for chil- 
dren, teachers and parents. They had 
tasks to do and responsibilities to be 
shared. The staff elected a steering com- 
mittee of five teachers, who worked as a 
small committee in defining problems, 
deciding what tasks were to be done, 
suggesting approaches and presenting all 
ideas for discussion. As leadership 
emerged, ideas were born and nurtured. 
Parents and children were involved in 
teacher-planned workshops, panels and 
studies. 

Problems have been identified by the 
staff and the solutions found through 
study of relevant research and active 
group participation. Practical application 
of the three parts of the study was the 
writing of resource units in the field of 
social studies. These were prepared by 
groups of teachers hoping to stimulate 
and develop growth in understandings, 
skills and appreciations. By incorporating 
music, art, physical education, library 
and other resource areas, they believed 
they were also justified in saying that 
they were planning for integration 
through these units. As they worked in 
developing resource units and studying 
the pertinent research, they became 
aware of a problem they had as a staff. 
They must have some common values 
and understandings. 
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As a group, they became interested in 
the growth and development of children, 
and grade levels lost their rigidity and 
meaning. Continuity and sequence in the 
learning experiences of children became 
a fascinating subject. What are children 
like in the kindergarten? What do you 
do? Where are concepts and skills first 
introduced? What and where is the ini- 
tial stage? What follows? They decided 
to do something about these problems. 

The quality of learning in the social 
studies and other content areas is related 
to the student’s ability to use wisely the 
many skills of reading. Ability to read 
independently, to locate, to organize and 
to evaluate a variety of reading materials 
helps children to retain ideas. To achieve 
the above abilities, they must plan learn- 
ing activities in which children have an 
opportunity to know, develop and refine 
these skills in a functional program which 
is both continuous and sequential in na- 
ture. They worked an entire year study- 
ing and compiling learning activities 
which would be fertile ground for the 
development of the word-attack skills. 
These activities considered the interests 
and developmental stages of child 
growth. From the retelling of a story, fol- 
lowing directions in a game, and taking 
turns in the kindergarten, to the func- 
tional application of the rules of syllabi- 
cation in the sixth grade they fashioned 
a chain of learning activities, link by link. 

Because the staff members enjoyed 
success and satisfaction from this enter- 
prise, they decided to go into the study 
of the continuity and sequence of work- 
study skills. A few months were spent in 
study and discussion before they went 
into the forming of the links or even con- 
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sidering the chain. The staff members 
decided that they had begun the previ- 
ous job without sufficient study. 

As they have worked, parents and chil- 
dren have been a part of the plan. Chil- 
dren, teachers and parents have formed 
panels to keep large groups abreast of 
their progress. As leadership has become 
flexible, ideas flow freely and procedures 
are easily changed. Teachers are suggest- 
ing changes in areas which affect their 
feelings about their jobs. They are eradi- 
cating many of their minor irritations 
simply because it is easier to solve a 
problem than to gripe about it. This 
group has become professional in its 
reading and eagerness for sharing and 
trying new ideas. 

The staff found, through study and ap- 
praisal, that the student population of 
their school was suffering from overpro- 
tection. The student council was estab- 
lished to help the youngsters in setting 
up their own “rules of the game” and in 
becoming responsible for solving their 
own problems with guidance available. 
The staff has observed noticeable growth 
in the youngsters’ selection of student 
representatives. The student 
council has established an_ excellent 
record in authority and responsibility. 
True, there are young children who wear 
authority noisily, but generally this im- 
proves with wearing. Growth has been 
observed in the children’s ability to see 
themselves as others see them. Children 
and teachers cooperate in writing indi- 
vidual evaluations. Children are sharpen- 
ing their evaluative skills as they deter- 
mine their goals and understand how to 


council 


reach these objectives. 

The sharing of ideas, the eagerness to 
help each other, the development of 
friendships and the social functions are 
indicative of the good feelings engend- 
ered through solving common problems. 
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The growth that develops through re- 


spect for a group of which you are a 
member, as well as self respect for jobs 
well done, has a healthy and _ positive 
reaction. 

The staff has been troubled by the 
apparent double standard of goals devel- 
oped by home and school which frus- 
trates many children. Through parent- 
teacher planning, the former large meet- 
ing with a general approach type of PTA 
program has been discontinued. Parents 
and the teacher of a particular group of 
children discuss child development prin- 
ciples and developmental levels of chil- 
dren, as well as the specific curriculum 
which is based on the interests and needs 
of their children. The relaxing of impos- 
sible standards and some evidence of 
growth in understanding and enjoying 
children at the developmental level have 
been observed. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has a 
large membership, and in turn has an 
active executive board. The staff and stu- 
dent council are represented on its board. 
In this way they are all aware of objec- 
tives and are ever ready to evaluate each 
other’s ideas. 


A School Plans for Tomorrow 


What does this staff look forward to 
in the school of tomorrow? What ring of 
plans are they working on now? What 
plans are they dreaming about? 

One of the most important yr gt 
which is in progress this year is that of 
“continuous progression. ” There will be no 
grade levels from kindergarten through 
grade three. Though many schools have 
adopted the ungraded primary block, the 
staff has studied for three years a plan 


which is unique in that it is tailored to 


meet local needs. The great number of 
parents involved and their understanding 


of the concept has helped in obtaining 
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the approval of the Board of Education. 

“Continuous progression” will allow 
children to progress at their own rate of 
ability. A handbook relating some com- 
mon agreements reached about conti- 
nuity and sequence of learning activities 
for the young child has been compiled. It 
is believed that this will help in meeting 
the needs of the gifted, the average and 
the slow. 

Look ahead ten years and what do we 
see? We will only be able to notice a few 
of the dreams that have materialized. 
There will be no grade levels, but groups 
of children and a teacher, or teachers, 
planning and working together. Materials 
will be developed and tailored according 
to the interests and the abilities of the 
individuals within the group. Audio- 
visual materials will be in the majority of 
the resource materials used. Group plan- 
ning, a wealth of materials, increased 
knowledge regarding continuity and se- 
quence of growth, a better understanding 
of how children learn, and a growing re- 
spect for and use of pertinent research 
will sharpen the staff's approach toward 
its goals. Opportunities for learning will 
be broad and varied. The school will 
draw in many resource people to help 
meet children’s interests and the children 
will travel broadly to satisfy needs and 
interests. “Learning by seeing” will be 
as important, or perhaps more important, 
than “learning by doing.” 

Evaluating and improving the curricu- 
lum will be a major task of all teachers. 
They will have a twelve-month job. The 
student vacation period will be used by 
the staff in serious study and discussion, 
and in improving both the content and 
process in learning activities. Some teach- 
ers may leave for special study at a uni- 
versity with the purpose of helping the 

‘J. Hartt Walsh, The Nation’s Schools, Vol. 
57 (April 1956), 50. 
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entire staff. This extra time will provide 
for workshops planned by parents, chil- 
dren and teachers with time to take more 
than a general look at specific ideas and 
problems. Secretaries and clerks will be 
in greater number to assist teachers in 
preparation of materials and in relieving 
them of purely clerical details. 

Familiar sights will strike your eye. 
The staff will be helping children in 
creating an atmosphere based on demo- 
cratic principles. Understanding of our 
responsibilities, as well as our rights in a 
democracy, will motivate us (children, 
parents and teachers) to seek truth and 
to grow in understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our way of life. The communica- 
tion skills will be continuously used, 
evaluated and improved. 

A few guides in shaping our schools of 
tomorrow may well be: 

1. Leadership is a group function. 

2. The purpose of research is to im- 
prove the quality of education. 

3. Problems must be solved by all 
those concerned in the solution. 

4. Channels of communication must be 
broadened and the quality of communi- 
cation skills improved. 

In addition, leadership must accept the 
responsibility for continuously improving 
the atmosphere of the school so that 
ideas evolve which are shared and imple- 
mented in classroom activities. In-service 
education must be theoretical as well as 
practical. Teachers must create as well as 
practice. Development of sharper tech- 
niques in interpreting needs of students 
in society will increase the involvement 
of students in activities. 

All must undertake the task of improv- 
ing the quality of education as a personal 
responsibility. Each must study, share, 
evaluate and implement to the optimum 
of his ability the joint results of our tasks. 

Educators must build for a future in 
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which technology will demand creative 
geniuses and skillful interpreters of the 
dreams. New and specific understandings 
and appreciations of an individual’s re- 
sponsibilities toward the democratic way 
of life must be developed by our schools. 

As teachers, the most important re- 
sponsibility is to improve the quality of 
learning of boys and girls. The needs of 


Evaluation— 


all children, and particularly our own 
group's needs, will be interpreted into 
learning activities in the classroom. Chil- 
dren of all levels of ability must function 
effectively and creatively. The world will 
survive on ideas and their skillful inter- 
pretation and application. As Winston 
Churchill says, “The empires of the 
future will be the empires of the mind.” 


FANNIE R. SHAFTEL 


for Today and for the Future 


Realization of educational objectives is an intimate process of 
social change that involves reorientation of teacher perspec- 


tives based upon new knowledge that is carefully worked into 


the culture of the school and community. 


OW EFFECTIVE are our means of 
achieving our objectives in educa- 
tion? In recent years much thoughtful 
effort has gone into the reformulation 
and clarification of educational objectives 
in the light of an ever-growing body of 
knowledge about society and human de- 
velopment. The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, has taken a leadership role in this 
task and has made some distinguished 
contributions through its publications. 
Are we implementing these objectives? 
In looking for evidences of school prac- 
tices that implement these objectives we 
find some exciting and provocative ex- 
periments, such as the work of Hilda 
Taba and her associates in the Commit- 
tee on Intergroup Education, and the 
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work of The Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation and the 
schools associated with it. There are also 
emerging some action research studies 
of real promise. But these efforts are 
rare enterprises in the general school 
programs. 

There is, by and large, a great hiatus 
between our stated objectives and actual 
school practices. A visit to schools and 
classrooms across the country reveals 
little fundamental change in classroom 
practices from those of 30 years ago. It is 
true that today there is less arbitrary 
restriction on child behavior, better un- 


derstanding of children’s growth needs, F 


and more attractive and interesting in- 
structional materials. But a very large 
majority of classroom teachers still are 
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teaching in terms of mechanistic theories 
of learning and superficial, usually extrin- 
sic motivation, using standardized rou- 
tine text materials. 

Any attempt to explore reasons for this 
gap must give recognition to the impact 
of certain negative critics on school prac- 
tice. In numerous instances schools rush 
for cover as they retreat from many edu- 
cational objectives. Educators strive to 
prove that they too espouse the old 
values, many of which are outmoded in 
terms of the demands of modern life and 
increased knowledge of human behavior. 
We see this retreat expressed in much 
more tightly structured curricula, which 
only too often specify a single text series 
as the means of teaching certain skills, 
and in the frantic espousal of various 
educational “toots’—such as special edu- 
cational programs for the “gifted” and 
sudden avowal of new science education 
enterprises —to meet the demands of 
pressure groups. 

We seem to be operating on the basis 
of “one step forward, two steps back.” 

But any attempt to explain this situa- 
tion alone in terms of the forces that have 
created such negative criticism is inade- 
quate. It is my contention that there is 
another fundamental reason for this 
stalemate. 


Levels of Implementation 
We have developed a group of techni- 
cal workers (idea people) at the policy 
level who are proposing changes that 
fundamentally challenge the values and 
goals of the group (teachers ) whom they 
are attempting to change. Let us, for the 
moment, take a careful look at those pro- 
grams that seemingly are trying to imple- 
ment our stated objectives. What is hap- 

pening in these school situations? 
Procedure A is quite common. A school 


system officially adopts the stated objec- 
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tives (the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion reports, or yearbook statements, for 
example ) and incorporates these into the 
written teaching guides of the district. 
They may affirm that “children should 
learn through vital experiences,” or that 
“pupil-teacher planning is essential to an 
effective program.” But, in reality, such 
statements are little more than “status 
ideas” which make the published docu- 
ments professionally respectable. Actually 
the major efforts of the school system 
continue to be placed upon the standard- 
ized procedures that embody “stereo- 
typed notions and conventional ideas of 
how children learn.”! 

Ironically, while giving lip service to 
the objective of developing problem solv- 
ing and critical thinking, we go on chan- 
neling learning through basal textbooks 
in which the experiences have been 
selected for the children, analyzed and 
interpreted by the authors, and the chil- 
dren are expected to come through with 
the “right answer.” Thus we are actually 
teaching children conformity rather than 
problem solving. 

Procedure B is higher up on the scale 
of attempted implementation. This pro- 
cedure, I am sorry to say, is quite repre- 
sentative of practices in many of that 
minority of school systems which are 
seriously trying to change their teaching- 
learning procedures. In this type of im- 
plementation many activities are at- 
tempted on a very superficial level. For 
example, having accepted the objective 
that children shall learn through direct 
experiences (learning by doing), enter- 


* A. Jersild and R. Tasch. Children’s Interests 
and What They Suggest for Education. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. p. 82. 
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prises may be set up that involve “doing” 
simply for the sake of “doing.” The means 
have become ends in themselves. 

This was illustrated only too well in a 
recent educational film which recorded a 
classroom social studies program. The 
children were studying colonial life. One 
enterprise consisted of the construction 
of a miniature log cabin. This was done 
by pasting twigs on squares of board to 
simulate the sides of the cabin. The chil- 
dren then demonstrated for their parents 
a colonial house-raising bee by fastening 
the sides together! No analysis had been 
made of why children might build a 
miniature log cabin—that we might wish 
to guide children through the process of 
cutting and notching miniature logs and 
interlocking them, as the pioneers did, 
in order to better understand the indus- 
trial processes devised by a people when 
they had no milled lumber and only a 
few nails. Instead, the children were en- 
couraged to do some dubious busy-work 
which might serve as extrinsic motivation 
for reading about log cabins. 

The same superficial thinking is evi- 
denced in the expensive and well-inten- 
tioned provision of buses to take children 
on field trips. Too often these trips are 
mere sightseeing junkets because the 
children lack specific purposes and _ be- 
cause the trips are not the result of 
problem-solving enterprises in which chil- 
dren have raised questions important to 
themselves. The school has merely insti- 
tutionalized a useful tool. 

Procedure C is higher on the imple- 
mentation scale. In this instance, thought- 
ful, sophisticated curriculum workers 
have developed implementation that does 
move us forward considerably in the 
realization of our objectives. The prod- 
ucts of their work are represented in the 
many resource units for experience-cen- 
tered programs and in the demonstration 
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schools and workshops that have been 
devised to promote the use of this imple- 
mentation by classroom teachers. A 
promising number of teachers who have 
participated in the development of the 
resource units use them well and are 
charting new dimensions for the teaching- 
learning situation. But the great majority 
of those who adopt the new methodology 
learn it mechanically; and, again, means 
become ends in themselves. Thus a 
teacher who has faithfully learned to 
guide children through the life processes 
of the Pueblo Indians helps children to 
grind corn with a mortar and pestle but 
is not sure why she does this, except that 
“the Indians did it”; nor does she know 
how to help children to achieve the cross- 
cultural understandings for which the 
activities were originally devised. 


Specialists in Charge 

What has happened? Why do we have 
these varying levels of implementation, 
and so few instances even of these? It is 
my hypothesis that this hiatus occurs be- 
cause professional leaders are proposing 
fundamental curricular changes without 
fully facing up to the realities inherent in 
any social practice as intimately involved 
with human values as is public education. 

I should like to illustrate this thesis by 
borrowing some leaves from the social 
anthropologists’ notebooks, for they have 
learned some lessons the hard way that 
should be exceedingly useful to us. 

In Human Problems in Technological 
Change, Spicer and his associates ad- 
vance the thesis that modern life is char- 
acterized by a fundamental condition of 
different rates of progress by different 
parts of society. A large part of the rea- 
son for this is the fact of specialization, 
which has led to considerable stores of 
knowledge and tested practice in each of 
these specialties. 
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“, .. but the new ideas and the new ways 
of doing things have not, obviously, spread 
immediately and automatically in smooth- 
flowing waves from the specialists to the mil- 
lions of persons over the world who can 
profit from their use. 

“Instead, the process seems to be some- 
thing like this: From the specialists who 
make the discoveries, the new ideas move to 
‘the educated,’ that is, to persons who have 
(up to a certain point) the same kind of 
schooling as the specialists. . . . As the edu- 
cated become aware of the findings of the 
specialists, they usually realize how much 
better off the new knowledge would make 
thousands of poverty-stricken or disease- 
ridden people, if only ways could be found 
to get them to use it. Out of such vision 
have grown programs toward betterment on 
dozens of fronts. .. .”? 

This situation has given rise to a new 
kind of specialist—one who specializes 
in spreading knowledge and practice be- 
yond the small world of “the educated.” 
These specialists consciously and uncon- 
sciously direct changes in people's cus- 
toms and beliefs. The authors of this case- 
book report both successful and unsuc- 
cessful attempts at social change and 
analyze them in terms of working con- 
cepts. 

One might draw a parallel to the field 
of education. In this modern age of spe- 
cialization, education also draws upon 
specialists—sociologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists—and their ever-increasing 
fund of knowledge of human behavior. 
Their findings are translated by “the edu- 
cated”—curriculum and guidance experts, 
for example. Such concepts as “readi- 





ness,” “developmental tasks,” “social class 
influence upon learning,” are taken by 
the curriculum experts and studied for 
implications for practice. 
The interpretations of “the educated” 
are now taken on by transmitters—school 
* Ed. H. Spicer, editor. Human Problems in 


Technological Change. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1952. p. 14. 
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supervisors, administrators, chairmen of 
curriculum committees, for dissemina- 
tion to the broad base of classroom 
teachers, 

So far so good! Educators have prob- 
lems similar to those of the anthropolo- 
gists and other technologists who attempt 
to effect improvement in general living 
patterns. 

Let us pursue this parallel further. 
Spicer and his colleagues point out that 
they have learned that “. . . people resist 
changes that appear to threaten basic 
securities; they resist being forced to 
change.”* While pointing out that change 
is a process which people are undergoing 
all the time, these social scientists empha- 
size that resistance is a symptom of 
something wrong in the cross-cultural 
situation, perhaps of the real impractica- 
bility of the proposed change, perhaps 
of unsatisfactory relations between the 
worker and the people. 

These authors go on to emphasize the 
concept of culture, the understanding 
that people everywhere behave in ac- 
cordance with patterns which they have 
learned in the process of growing up in 
society and which make sense to them as 
an over-all design for living. While assert- 
ing faith in the infinite possibilities for 
human adaptation, they point out that 
change involves some degree of unlearn- 
ing and of new learning and that we can 
find help in guiding improvement through 
using what is known of the psychological 
processes of suggestion and of learning. 

Since change involves reorganization 
of the patterns of living, it does threaten 
feelings of security related to a way of 
life. Therefore, technologists working for 
improved ways of living (or of educat- 
ing) need a systematic theory of action 
programs for change. 

Spicer and his associates suggest that 
* [bid. p. 18. 





























such systematic attempts should be based 
on the following fundamentals: 

1. Identify the culture pattern. 

2. Assess the social organization —- the 
recognized groups of individuals who are 
accustomed to act together for certain pur- 
poses and who abide by certain codes of 


behavior. 
3. Define the new elements (innovations ) 


to be introduced. 
4. Assess the role of the innovator. 


In a case describing the introduction 
of the use of the wagon into the life of 
the Papago Indians, the authors show 
how the introduction of one material 
item brought about changes in the social 
life of the people, as well as in their stock 
of tools and ways of making a living. The 
case suggests that the wise handling of 
an innovation calls for knowledge of 
how the different traditional ways of 
doing things are linked together and how 
the new trait may affect the linkage. 

In a description of the refusal to go out 
and pick cotton by people in a war-time 
Japanese relocation center, the correct 
analysis of the strength of the local 
group, in this case the block, as a social 
unit, enabled administrators to com- 
pletely change the situation from one of 
resistance to one of high cooperation. 

In an attempt to establish a stable 
water supply in the Viru Valley in Peru, 
the project failed because, among a num- 
ber of reasons, key local leaders were 
ignored and the site chosen for the well 
was on the land of a man who was 
heartily disliked by many influential com- 
munity people. Also, a large group of 
men of prestige in the village conceived 
of this operation as a threat to an old 
way of life which they valued. 

These anthropologists point out that 
the application of the concepts of culture 
and social organization provides maps of 
the terrain with which we are work- 


* Ibid. p. 290. 
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ing. However, every case of directed 
change involves something new. The 
nature of the new element sets the prob- 
lem, and the new technique or form of 
innovation is always introduced by some- 
one—extension agent, technician, admin- 
istrator or native leader. The role of this 
innovator is a basic part of the situation 
and must be carefully assessed. 


Innovation in Curriculum 


I would like to suggest that the task 
of curriculum development to implement 
our objectives involves the same major 
steps and considerations. 

Teachers operate in a school culture 
that is inextricably linked to the wider 
culture. They have learned their ways of 
teaching in a tradition of schooling and 
have developed their own outlook on the 
educative process. This is probably much 
more influenced by the community’s ex- 
pectations than by new professional 
knowledge (witness the resistance to 
change in terms of new professional con- 
cepts). The security of the teacher de- 
pends very largely upon staying close to 
the values held by the community. 

The innovators (curriculum directors, 
supervisors, etc.) have, generally speak- 
ing, tended to ignore the social organiza- 
tion of the teacher population and have 
created their own social organization for 
the achievement of curriculum change 
which is not in communication with the 
key groups in the sub-culture of teachers. 
This is one major reason why educational 
objectives receive such superficial or 
token treatment at the practice level. 

How does the innovator operate at 
present in educational change? One way 
is to call a teachers meeting and have an 
expert (speaker) bring in “The Word.” 
Another is the “quickie” workshop which 
pours a lot of bright shining verbiage 
over the heads of the novitiates. In gen- 
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eral practice, in large districts, is the use 
of the curriculum committee in which 
the professionally more advanced teach- 
ers analyze needs and construct instruc- 
tional materials which are passed on to 
teachers who did not participate in the 
process and for whom the material is 
again just verbiage. The teachers’ guides 
are documents with varied meanings for 
those who are expected to use them. In 
many instances, well-meaning curriculum 
directors and supervisors have caught 
“the word” from the “experts” but have 
not worked them through with classroom 
teachers to the thoughtful, practical level 
so that their full meanings are known. 
This is, of course, a summary of common 
malpractices, but is not a description of 
the careful innovation represented in 
promising action research and workshop 
programs. 

If we are to realize educational objec- 
tives which are defined in terms of highly 


specialized analyses of society, educators 
would do well to draw upon the lessons 
learned by the social scientists working 
with underdeveloped areas. An accept- 
ance of the working principles delineated 
in the Russell Sage casebook has some 
immediate implications for public school 
practice: educational objectives cannot 
be defined at the “policy level” and then 
passed down through a hierarchy of offi- 
cials to the classroom teachers through 
mass procedures— courses of study, 
elaborate curriculum committees, bul- 
letins, etc. 

The realization of educational objec- 
tives is an intimate process of social 
change that involves reorientation of 
teacher perspectives based upon new 
knowledge that is carefully worked into 
the culture of the school (and commun- 
ity!) through systematic use of the four 
fundamental steps mentioned above. 

[ propose that we make more explicit 
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a theory of curriculum change that a 
number of our colleagues have already 
enunciated.® Such a theory would take 
into full consideration that the person 
who realizes educational objectives at the 
classroom level—meaning the teacher— 
must be intimately involved in the entire 
process of change. For me this means 
that curriculum change involves small 
teams of educational workers, each team 
consisting of (a) specialists, who share 
their knowledge with (b) “the edu- 
cated,” who interpret, analyze this know]- 
edge with (c) ‘the supervisors, adminis- 
trators and teachers — especially the 
teachers!—who will develop the imple- 
mentation for practice. 

Each team works, then, in a cycle of 
(a) drawing upon new knowledge, (b) 
defining educational objectives, (c) de- 
veloping hypotheses for teaching pro- 
cedures, (d) trying out the proposed 
practices in the classroom and (e) evalu- 
ating the resultant child behavior in terms 
of the stated objectives. 

Such a process would, in my opinion, 





° Stephen Corey. Action Research to Improve 
School Practice. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Benne and Muntyan. Human Relations in 
Curriculum Change. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1951. 

George Sharp. Curriculum Development as 
Re-education of the Teacher. New York: Bureau 
of. Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Alice Miel. Changing the Curriculum. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1946. 











develop educators at the public school 
level who are clear as to their objectives 
and present status of achievement and 
are continually changing procedures as 
their action research helps them to de- 
velop ever better hypotheses for imple- 
mentation. It will be a slow process, of 
small teams at work, planning for and 
with known groups of children and 
parents, rather than system-wide cur- 
riculum committees that are remote from 
the basic process. 

Unless we make the decision to work 
much more fundamentally than we now 
do in our present curricular procedures, 
we shall continue to formulate objectives 
at the “expert” level and continue to have 
little basic change, or, at best, superficial 
change at the classroom and school level. 

In the final analysis, the classroom 
teacher is the key person in reaching our 
educational objectives. Our educational 
procedures should be designed to make 
accessible to the teacher the knowledge 
of the specialists in such direct ways that 
new needs are felt that generate ever 
better educational objectives. 

In the words of Spicer and his asso- 
ciates, “Needs cannot be established by 
fiat... . Real participation involves tak- 
ing part in the planning and discussion 
of advantages to be gained, in the devis- 
ing of methods of introduction, and in 
the execution of the innovation. . . .”° 


* Op. cit. p. 292. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: Willard Abraham 


The problem of bringing about experimentation and change in class- 
room content and method provides the subject for this month’s column, 
contributed by Willard Abraham of Arizona State College. What was 
good for us may not be the best for our children, but what can we 


do about it? 


“Limit Not Thy Children...” 


On" OF THE basic conflicts we face 

comes from our inability to see per- 
sons, events and situations through the 
eyes of others. We may find it impossible 
“their” excitement 
Elvis Presley, the snows of this winter, 
and the latest songs of “The Hit Parade,” 
while our thoughts are obscured by 
misty-eyed recollections of Valentino, the 


“Stars Fell on Ala- 


to understand over 


winter of °17, and 
bama.” 

The mellowing which makes incidents 
and personalities of our youth gleam in 
retrospect even softens our attitude to- 
ward a former teacher whose unimagina- 
tive drill methods created a revulsion on 
our part toward school. The years since 
she stood as an unbendable force over 
our every movement have perhaps 
dimmed our fear and distaste a little bit, 
enough to make us feel that it all wasn't 
so bad after all. But the glow of memory 
should not permit us to force today’s 
children into an educational pattern 
which we found revolting when we were 
subjected to it. 

Therein lies one of our serious educa- 
tional dilemmas. Some of us feel strongly 
that what we were exposed to years ago 
was the best—but it has taken 20, 30 or 
40 years of fading and dimming to make 
us think so! 
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We note how Aunt Susan writes with a 
flourishing hand and reads with “expres- 
sion, and we compare these skills with 
Tommy's sloppy handwriting and word- 
by-word reading, forgetting two signifi- 
cant things: (a) a generation or two of 
living and practice separates these two 
persons, and (b) we are comparing iso- 
lated cases and drawing generalizations, 
and perhaps the isolated cases may repre- 
sent the most capable of “then” with the 
least capable of “now.” This hardly adds 
up to a sound research technique. 

If we really think that all education of 
era was so imspired and 


our younger! r 


inspiring, then why are many of our 
newspapers pegged in style ‘and content 
at such a low level, and why are huge 
quantities of comic books read by adults? 
Keep your eyes open on your next street- 
car ride if you disagree! 

There are other reasons why we think 
today’s children do not do as well as we 
did at their age. Yet we should remember 
that: 

1. Years ago few continued beyond the 
elementary school, twelve- and thirteen- 
year-old youngsters going to work in- 
stead. Today we want young people to 
be in school regardless of abilities or apti- 
tudes. There are, many who 
cannot meet secondary school and college 


of course, 
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standards. The rightness of the point of 
view which keeps them in school can be 
debated, but the fact that they are there 
cannot be disputed. 

2. We have more complete methods of 
child study than we once had—better 


methods of testing, interviewing and ob- | 


serving, for example, so we can more 
easily identify the slow or retarded 
student. 

3. Parents today are better educated 
than their parents were, and _ conse- 
quently are more alert to lapses in 
knowledge or skills of their offspring. 

Parents and others who sometimes be- 
come self-appointed experts in the field 
of education may discourage teachers 
from doing the jobs for which they have 
prepared and to which they have dedi- 
cated full efforts throughout their adult 
years. Such fields as architecture, geology 
and medicine are free to develop as fast 
and as far as their qualified personnel 
can take them. However, when it comes 
to those who teach our children—and 


those who teach the teachers—most of | 


the barriers are down. In this setting, the 
least informed persons often become the 
most critical. 

Now it is true that the concern of 
parents for the education of their chil- 
dren should be respected. However, it is 
equally true that this concern of parents 
and others must be accompanied by re- 


sponsibility when it comes to criticism. | 


Haven't you heard statements such as 
these? 


“I memorized the alphabet and multi- | 


plication tables, and I just don’t see why 
my children shouldn't be taught in the 
same way.” 

“When I went to school we all read 
when we were in the first grade. Now the 
teachers talk about such things as readi- 
ness, and having some children start to 
read when they are seven or eight.” 
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Here’s the room divider .. . 


demonstration 
table... 


audio-visual center 
... your class needs! 





new! mobile bookcase gives 
you twin shelf space— 
rolls anywhere 


Save wall space! You get twin shelves 
in this new, 2-sided tie ce Provides 
extra room for books (even tall ones). 
Serves as a roving library, science table 
and projector stand too... for use any- 
where in the school. 


37x1534-inch; 31%-inches high on 2-in. 
ball-bearing swivel casters. Smooth 
hardwoods—unfinished, or with new 
hard, resin finish that resists acids, 
alcohol, alkalis. Fully guaranteed by 
the makers of nationally approved 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox! 


# 300 Bookcase. Unfinished, with gliders, $29 
# 301 Bookcase. Unfinished, with casters, $36 
# 302 Bookcase. Finished, with gliders, $38 


# 303 Bookcase. Finished, with casters, $45 
All prices f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


Write for descriptive folders on 
these other Mor-Pla products: 

Mor-Ptia JumBo-BLtox—the famous interlocking 
hollow blocks. #4 Basic unit only $30. 
Mor-Pta Biox-Train—puts your Mor-Pla Blox 

on wheels; doubles their value. $18.50. 
Mor-Pia Biox-Truck—the best solution of all 
to your block storage problems. $24. 


More information or order direct from: 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Refreshing... 
Diuerting ... 


ESSAYS IN EDUCOLOGY, Edited by Lowry 
C. 


W. Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
Brown Co., $2.50. 186 pp xxvi. Fresh ideas 
on problems of administrators, professors, 
teachers, humorously and sensitively writ- 
ten by Harold Benjamin, Edgar Dale, Wil- 
fred Eberhart, Harold Fawcett, Arthur W. 
Foshay, Alan Griffin, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Everett J. Kircher, James Thurber, Wil- 
liam Van Til, and 37 others. 


Professors, Teachers, Supervisors, Super- 
intendents, Physicians all tell us... “it’s 
a healthy, amusing, interesting book... 
the most enjoyable book on education we 
have ever read.” 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 











“We started writing in the regular 
way, with none of the manuscript stuff. 
There are some children who never do 
learn how to write correctly these days.” 

Such comments frequently are made 
by persons whose knowledge of current 
teaching techniques may be limited, 
who assume that methods in all tiga 
today are vastly different from those used 
when they were in the elementary grades. 
Some of our present-day students cannot 
read, write, spell and add as we would 
like them to; but this does not mean that 
the fault necessarily lies in the newer 
methods. Some children always were de- 
ficient in these skills, and we continue to 
have our share today—but the mistake 
is made in headlining these youngsters 
out of all proportion to their numbers, 
and in addition, putting the blame on 
techniques which actually have never 
been given a fair trial in American edu- 
cation. While are trying 


some new 
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our 


methods and materials, many of 
teachers still teach as they were taught. 

It is healthful to question newer 
methods in education, as well as in medi- 
cine, business and government, but 
dangerous to stop respectable experimen- 
tation. Our children suffer, and so do we, 
when we restrict the activities of teachers 
and administrators who are trying to find 
better ways. Because the burden of those 
in the field of education already is seem- 
ingly greater than the understaffed per- 
sonnel in this profession can bear, we 
ought to be seeking ways to aid by re- 
moving obstacles, instead of setting up 
roadblocks to progress. 

Because of the strength of teachers’ 
efforts to do a significant job well, they 
are usually able to “take” the questioning 
of outsiders. But they still 
patience, understanding, cooperation and 
which abundantly 


need _ the 
encouragement are 
accorded to other professions. 

There will be thousands of changes in 
all areas of our lives in the months and 
years ahead. It seems foolish to single 
out the most creative and important of 
human activities 
preparation of our young for a_ better 
life—and to confine this 
through restricted imagination and ex- 
scholarly book in one 


and experiences—the 
endeavor 


perimentation. 
of the world’s greatest religions suc- 
cinctly states the issue in this way: 
“Limit not thy children to thine own 
ideas. They are born in a different time.” 
tomorrow will be different 
our children are entitled to 


Because 
from today, 
an education which will prepare them for 
change. If we confine them within a pat- 
tern of teaching used with varying de- 
grees of success in the past and present, 
we limit their ability to participate in and 
gain from those brighter days to come. 

—WILLARD ABRAHAM, professor of 
education, Arizona State College, Tempe. 
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Curriculum News ang Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


e An interesting one-page chart, list- 
ing the elements in a good daily program 
for young children and on the reverse 
side giving suggestions to parents for 
helping young children benefit most from 
school experiences, has been published 
by the Florida Council on Elementary 
Education. The chart was prepared by a 
committee which has been studying the 
problem of the optimum entrance age of 
children. CHARLOTTE STEINHANS, consul- 
tant in elementary education of the State 
Department of Education, states that the 
purpose of the chart is to strengthen the 
position of the first grade teacher who is 
trying to provide children a well-rounded 
program. The chart is primarily directed 
to parents. 


e A guide for assisting teachers in 
making a self-analysis and evaluation has 
been prepared cooperatively by the mem- 
bers of the teaching and administrative 
staffs of the Roslyn, New York, Public 
Schools. The purpose of the guide is to 
enable teachers continuously to evaluate 
their work as a member of the staff. Also, 
the guide may be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion of the work of the teacher in con- 
ferences with the principal. The guide 
consists of a series of questions. The 
teacher is asked to check his practices in 
terms of whether he always adheres to 
the practice, almost always, frequently, 
or only occasionally carries out that par- 
ticular aspect of teaching. Jonn E. 
Owens, who directed the preparation of 
the guide, is the director of instructional 
services for the schools. 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


e The Florida Association of Public 
Junior Colleges has approved a plan for 
providing curriculum consultants for the 
community-junior colleges of Florida. 
Considerable expansion of the number of 
junior colleges in Florida is under way, 
and the members of the association felt 
that some plan should be developed that 
would make available to these new insti- 
tutions, as well as to the established ones, 
expert service in the various areas of cur- 
riculum planning. The consultants will be 
members of staffs of existing junior col- 
leges who volunteer for the program. 
Each consultant is expected to become 
well-informed on curriculum trends in 
his particular area of specialization. It is 
anticipated that each specialist will ob- 
tain copies of syllabi and similar course 
guides used in his subject area in junior 
colleges throughout the country, be in- 
formed on suitable textbooks to use in 
developing various types of courses, and 
be conversant with curriculum develop- 
ments in his area of specialization. Such 
consultants would be available to confer 
with faculty members of institutions 
throughout the state, conduct short insti- 
tutes for in-service training, and serve in 
any sort of consultative capacity in the 
development of institutional programs. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Minneapolis Public Schools, A Guide 
to Teaching Handwriting: Kindergarten- 


Grade 12. Minneapolis, Minnesota: the 
Schools, 1956, 146 p., $4. 
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JET PROPULSION... 











Full color illustrations on transparent pages unveil the 
internal mysteries of a modern jet engine. The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia also uses Transvision to illustrate 
other subjects such as the human anatomy, nuclear 
reactor, diesel and gas engines, comparative anatomy. 
This is one of many exclusive features which make The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia a most frequently asked 
for source of information in schools and libraries. 

The American Peoples Encyclopediu is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia written and designed for the understanding 
of young people as well as adults. These 20 magnificent 
volumes of usable knowledge belong in every school and 
library! May we send you further information? 





Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia to families in your community. Write to: Mr. 
James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


Publishers of The Children’s Hour and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 






explained by TRANSVISION 
...exclusively in THE AMERICAN 





PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable 
Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


@ 10,000,000 words 

@ 10,000 pages 

@ 50,000 subjects 

@ 15,000 illustrations 

@ Hundreds of fuli color illustrations 

®@ 40 beautiful, informative end papers 

® 190-page world atlas in color 

®@ 64 pages of exclusive historical maps 
in color 

@ Thousands of cross references 


@ Extensive bibliographies 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division. 

N. H. Gilbert, Director, 

179 N. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Surely, this must be one of the most 
comprehensive and useful guides on 
handwriting ever prepared for teachers. 
The bulletin is a culmination of a project 
that has extended over a number of 
years. In this project one group of schools 
in Minneapolis served as experimental 
centers in the teaching of handwriting, 
the faculties of another group of schools 
carried on workshops on the teaching of 
handwriting, and still another group of 
schools served as pilot schools for test- 
ing the results. The guide is based on the 
principle that handwriting is a functional 
tool and not a separate skill subject. 
Minneapolis believes that the teaching of 
handwriting should evolve as a unitary 
phase of the total communications pro- 
gram. 

The guide lists growth characteristics 
of children and in a parallel column dis- 
cusses instructional implications. Most of 
the guide outlines a developmental pro- 
gram for teaching handwriting at the 
early elementary level, the later ele- 
mentary level, and the secondary level. 
Another section is devoted to methods 
of developing legibility and a final sec- 
tion to methods of evaluating hand- 
writing. 

e Yolo County Schools, Teaching Chil- 
dren to Think. Winters, California: the 
Schools, 1956, 55 p. 

This publication reports another in- 
service project carried on as part of the 
curriculum development program of the 
Yolo County Schools for which Hilda 
Taba is serving as consultant (reviewed 
in this column in the October 1956 
issue ). The current report is a very inter- 
esting account of an experiment on the 
development of children’s concepts at the 
first and second grade level undertaken 
by a teacher in a two-room detached 
school. The study extended over a two- 
vear period. Miss Taba points out that 
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the value of the bulletin to other readers 
is in the methods used by the teacher to 
develop content and in deciding which 
experiences children needed, rather than 
the specific content utilized in this par- 
ticular project. This is a very interesting 
bit of evidence of what an imaginative 
teacher can do as a part of a well-planned 
and skillfully directed in-service project. 

e University School, The Ohio State 
University, A Description of Curricular 
Experiences: Grades 7-12, 1956, 104 p. 
(mimeographed); Problems of Communi- 
cation: A Resource Guide for Use in 
Junior and Senior High School Classes, 
1956, 34 p. (mimeographed ). Columbus, 
Ohio: the University School. 

Almost everyone in curriculum work 
knows about the outstanding program 
that has been developed by the faculty 
of the University School at Ohio State. 
The current bulletin is a description of 
the learning experiences and activities 
provided by the school during the 1955-56 
school year. Rather complete descriptions 
of all aspects of the program are given, 
including, of course, a full account of the 
core program carried out during the year. 
Other curriculum workers will find the 
bulletin useful as an example of an ex- 
perimental approach to educational prob- 
lems and as a source of ideas for planning 
of programs designed to meet the needs 
of children. 

With some reluctance, the staff of the 
school finally decided to put into pub- 
lished form one of its resource units. The 
reluctance arises from the fact that such 
a printed guide may stifle the creative 
nature of cooperative teacher-student 
planning and the values derived from 
charting one’s own course in solving 
problems. Nevertheless, this guide is a 
contribution to the curriculum literature 
for the insight it gives other curriculum 
workers in one approach to the problem 
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World 
Book Company 





For an outstanding __ 


Success 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


» Language Arts 
Program 


Language for Daily Use: New 
Edition, by Mildred A. Dawson 
and others includes textbooks 
for grades 2-8, Teacher’s Edi- 
tion, and workbooks. Suecess 
in Spelling, for grades 2-8, is 


available in clothbound and 





workbook editions. 








of curriculum design and planning. Espe- 
cially valuable is the introduction, which 
discusses in considerable detail the steps 
taken in planning and developing this 
unit. 

e Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Education for Gifted Children 
and Youth. Hartford, Connecticut: the 
Department, 1956, 39 p., 15¢. 

During the school year of 1953-54 the 
state commissioners of education in eight 
northeastern states created a_ special 
committee to study the problem of the 
education of gifted pupils. Following the 
report of this commission, the Commis- 
sioner of Education of Connecticut ap- 
pointed a committee to study the report 
and prepare a special bulletin for the 
schools of Connecticut. This is the report 
listed here. It contains chapters on the 
identification of the gifted, methods for 
providing enriched experiences for the 
gifted, the organization of special classes 
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for the gifted, and methods of accelerat- 
ing these pupils. A worth-while feature 
is an extensive annotated bibliography. 

e Central New York School Study 
Council, Some Helps for Building Guides 
for Skill Development in the Language 
Arts: Speaking; Writing; Reading and 
Listening, 1956 (mimeographed); Teach- 
ing Elementary School Science, 1956, 53 
p. (mimeographed ). Albany, New York: 
the Council, New York State Teachers 
College. 

The Committee on Language Arts of 
the Council has prepared these three bul- 
letins on skill development in the lan- 
guage arts. These guides consist princi- 
pally of charts designed to show the 
kinds of skills that should be developed 
at various levels of the educational pro- 
gram. The committee recommends that 
they be used by committees of teachers 
in preparing curriculum guides in the 
language arts for their own school systems. 
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The science guide was also prepared 
by a committee of the council and it is a 
summary of the understandings which 
elementary school children should attain 
in the area of science. 

e Denver Public Schools, How to Do 
It Series: No. 1, Art Education in the 
Elementary Schools; No. 2, Paper Cut- 
ting and Construction; No. 3, Bulletin 
Board Arrangement; No. 4, Modeling 
Materials; No. 5, Papier-maché; No. 6, 
Crayon and Chalk; No. 7, Painting; No. 8, 
Color; No. 9, Design; No. 10, Drawing 
and Sketching; No. 11, This and That; 
No. 12, Carving and Construction; No. 
13, Textiles; No. 14, Puppets and Marion- 
ettes; No. 15, Art Appreciation; No. 16, 
Suggestions for the Evaluation of Art 
Experiences. Denver, Colorado: the 
Schools, 1956. 

These 16 bulletins comprise a set of 
comprehensive guides for the teaching of 
art in the elementary schools. The art 


program is discussed in the first bulletin 
of the series. Bulletins numbered 2 
through 14 provide suggestions for work- 
ing with various art media. Detailed sug- 
gestions for art experiences for ele- 
mentary children are included in each 
bulletin. The bulletins on art apprecia- 
tion and evaluation conclude the series. 


e Harold Alberty and others, Helping 
Teenagers Explore Values. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1956, 
80 p. (mimeographed ), $1. 

This resource unit for high school 
teachers was prepared by a seminar group 
under the direction of Harold Alberty. It 
is a comprehensive guide for the teach- 
ing of values. Part of the bulletin is de- 
voted to a consideration of values and the 
role of values in determining behavior. 
Learning activities for students are sug- 
gested, and teaching resources are listed. 
Methods of evaluating the outcomes of 
the unit conclude the bulletin. 





WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS 


BEYOND THE OCEANS 
Pounds « Jones (Published September 1956) 


are retained. 


and activities. 
Remember...the Rand M€Nally Representative 





The Blended Geography-History Series 


Jones *« Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 
Nystrom + Jones «+ Harter (Recently published) 


Jones « Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 


THE BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES tells the 
story of the peoples of the world. Geography and history 
are blended naturally to give the child a balanced under- 
standing of the world, while the fundamentals of both subjects 


THE NEW MERGED RELIEF MAPS, in color, show altitude, 
slope, and ruggedness in vivid detail for the first time. Black 
and white maps help clarify the lessons. Illustrations in color, 
and in black and white, are integrated with the text. 


THE WORKSHOP after each chapter develops geography 
and history understandings in separate sets of questions 


in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


EDUCATION DIVISION Rand MSNally & Company « P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
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e Shorewood Public Schools, Social 
Studies Instructional Guide: Living To- 
gether in Our Neighborhood (Second 
Grade), 1956; Living Together in Type 
Regions of the World (Fourth Grade), 
1956; Living Together in the United 
States (Fifth Grade), 1956; Living To- 
gether with Our Neighbors in the Ameri- 
cas (Seventh Grade), 1956; World His- 
tory (Tenth Grade), 1956. Shorewood, 
Wisconsin: the Schools. 

These bulletins were produced by the 
social studies committee of the Shore- 
wood staff as the culmination of a three- 
year period of work. Included in each 
bulletin is a statement of the objectives 
of social studies and a chart showing the 
level at which various skills should re- 
ceive major emphasis. Each of the bul- 
letins contains brief suggestions for de- 
veloping the particular area of study. 
Suggestions for large units of work are 
given, and teachers are encouraged to 
prepare resource units for these topics. 

e Dallas Independent School District, 
Driver Education: Curriculum Guide and 
Resource Materials. Dallas, Texas: the 
District, 1956, 62 p., $3.50. 

Dallas was one of the first schools to 
offer driver education, and this bulletin 
is the system’s most recent effort in 
developing an expanded program for 
teaching pupils to drive. Part one of the 
bulletin discusses the organization and 
administration of the driver education 
program. Part two outlines teaching units 
for classroom instruction. Part three gives 
suggestions for conducting the practice 
driving program. Part four contains fac- 
similes of forms used in the driver educa- 
tion program and lists useful films. 


e Jack C. Merwin, Mathematics Teach- 
ing Aids for a Stronger America. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: The National Aviation 
Education Council, 1955, 75 p., 75¢. 
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This booklet was originally prepared 
as a part of the Aviation Education Proj- 
ect of the Illinois Curriculum Program, 
and it has been reprinted by the National 
Aviation Education Council for general 
distribution. The purpose of the bulletin 
is to show ways in which aviation ma- 
terials and data may be integrated into 
the mathematics curriculum of the school. 
The first part of the bulletin gives illus- 
trations of ways in which these materials 
may be used in teaching selected topics 
in the field of mathematics and part two 
consists of three study guides for teach- 
ing units on the relationships of mathe- 
matics to aeronautics. 

e California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Mathematics in California Public 
High Schools, 1956, 54 p.; Guide for 
Planning and Equipping Industrial Arts 
Shops in California Public Schools, 1956, 
39 p. Sacramento, California: the Depart- 
ment. 

The first report is an exhaustive survey 
of mathematics instruction in California 
public schools. Figures on enrollments in 
various types of courses, grade levels at 
which the courses are offered, and an 
analysis of the content of the various 
courses are given. 

Any school system that is planning new 
facilities for industrial arts will find the 
guide in that area very useful. Detailed 
drawings are given, photographs of vari- 
ous facilities found in schools in Califor- 
nia are included, and an analysis of the 
kinds of equipment and facilities used 
in various city systems is given in tabu- 
lated form. 

e Kansas City Public Schools, Nutri- 
tion Education Research: The Third Year. 
Kansas City, Missouri: the Schools, 1955, 
42 p. 

This report describes the third year of 
the action research project carried on in 
the Kansas City Schools (See April 1956 
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issue of this magazine for review of an 
earlier report.) Since this report sum- 
marizes the entire study, conclusions 
growing out of this project are given. 

e Philadelphia Public Schools, Eivir Y 
Hablar-Roberto. Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania: the Schools, 1956, 32 p. 

This is an exercise book for use in 
teaching first term Spanish. Vocabulary 
drills are given and material for transla- 
tion is included. 

e The Board of Education, City of 
New York, Machine Shop Practice for 
Vocational High Schools, 1955, 184 p.; 
Assembly Guide for Secondary Schools, 
1955, 52 p. New York: the Board. 

The guide for machine shop practice 
lists objectives and goals for such courses, 
and describes a large number of jobs for 
which such training is applicable. Scope 
and sequence for the various courses in- 
cluded in this area are given and course 
content for each term of the course is 
outlined. A lengthy chapter is devoted to 
teaching procedures in machine shop 


courses. 

The assembly guide contains sugges- 
tions for planning school assembly 
programs. 


e Lewis E. Wagner, What Are Eco- 
nomic Problems? 1955, 19 p., 50¢; Meas- 
uring the Performance of the Economy, 
1956, 39 p., $1; Major Issues in Economic 


Education, 1955, 31 p., $1. Iowa City, 
Iowa: Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, State University of Iowa. 


The first two publications are part of a 
series entitled, “A Primer of Economics,” 
that had been developed as a part of the 
Iowa Program in Economic Education. 
Since the summer of 1951, the colleges of 
commerce and education at the Univer- 
sity have collaborated in conducting a 
workshop on economic education. As 
these workshops considered ways in 
which education about economics could 
be introduced into the high school cur- 
riculum, it became apparent that suitable 
materials were not available, so the 
primer series is designed for use as text 
material by senior high school students. 
The material has been developed as part 
of the workshop program, and has been 
evaluated by workshop groups. Eight 
bulletins are planned in the series. 


The last named bulletin is part of the 
series in “Studies in Economic Educa- 
tion.” These studies report on various 
aspects of the efforts of the Iowa group 
to promote economic education. The bul- 
letin discusses issues that have arisen as 
a result of the “Iowa Approach.” All three 
bulletins will be helpful to educators 
interested in the development of better 
programs in economics in our senior high 
schools. 
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Uniting Forces + Improve Edueation 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 


At a meeting in Washington in mid-October of the officers of ASCD, 
with the Executive Committee and the chairmen of commissions and 
committees, it was decided, upon the recommendation of the chairman 
of the Commission on Forces Affecting American Education, to dis- 
solve this commission. This recommendation was not idly made. The 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association is organized to deal with 
those forces that openly impede the proper work of the schools or that 
insidiously subvert such work. Moreover, as we all know, the Defense 
Commission gains in effectiveness as it gains experience. There is no 
need to duplicate its efforts. At another level of “dealing with forces,” 
a program of reporting and of publication (the Southern Education 
Reporting Service is illustrative) might be an appropriate activity for 
ASCD to promote. Even though the Commission on Forces Affecting 
American Education is now disbanded, interest in this area is evidenced 
by continuation of this column. As always, an invitation to its readers 
to participate in the creation of its substance is cordially extended. 


—H. Gorpon HULLFISH 


Habits and Change 


g IS becoming increasingly apparent, look, much as we tend to overlook the 


with each succeeding decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that bears 
on any aspect of the denial to the Negro 
of full participation in the life of his com- 
munities, that the law of the land will no 
longer support deliberately instituted dis- 
criminatory practices. The accumulation 
of decisions is becoming a steadying 
force within the culture. And the Negro, 
released as he has been by the removal 
of barriers of humiliation, is becoming 
a supporting force, also, as representa- 
tive of the country we share (say, from 
the Olympic Games to the United 
Nations ) as are any of the rest of us. 

This substantial gain is easy to over- 
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fine print in an insurance policy, as our 
attention is given the headlines our fail- 
ures receive. Something else that is passed 
over is the general educative effect of the 
decisions. This effect is created, first, by 
the unvarying impact of the law and, 
second, by the changes in thought and 
action, in conception and event, that now 
play upon young people as they grow 
among us. The growing climate, so to 
speak, has been transformed. The signifi- 
cance of this fact was long ago noted by 
John Dewey in his Human Nature and 
Conduct, where he said: 

We cannot change habit directly: that 
notion is magic. But we can change it indi- 
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Ms 
At what age should a girl zg 


be told about menstruation? Yp 
x 


Ran iis aay 
of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney 


Productions 


Better a year early than a day late— 


that is the opinion of an ever 
increasing number of parents, 
teachers and administrators. 


To help do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: 
a motion picture and a booklet. 
Both are being used in schools 
all over the country to instruct 
younger girls. The animated 
film in sound and color is called 
“The Story of Menstruation.”’ 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, 
this 16 mm. movie by Walt Dis- 
ney Productions tells factually 
how and why the menstrual 
process starts. Gives authentic 
pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself the year 
round. Stressing the impor- 
tance of baths, good grooming, 
sensible diet, exercises. 


“The Story” is told clearly, 
with dignity and charm. It has 
benefited over 20 million school 


This entire program or any part of it is available to 
you without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


“Very Personally 
Yours’’—specially pre- 
pared for girls 12 and 


older. 


Teaching Guide and 
Menstrual Chart — 
adaptable to any 


SHES teaching situation. 
] : 


girls—and has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and 
church groups. Before showing 
the film you may want to in- 
vite parents’ cooperation. Many 
teachers arrange previews for 
mothers and daughters, or for 
P.T.A. members. 


The booklet "You’re a Young 
Lady Now” also helps prepare 
the pre-teen for menstruation, 
giving her a sound, wholesome 
explanation in simple terms 
directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 
trated, easy-reading, this book- 
let has answered millions of 
young girls’ ‘““growing-up’”’ ques- 
tions. It may be ordered in 
quantity so that each girl has 
her own copy. 


Seouenmu#®eemwpee@wereweeteseseeseseeeeseseseeeaeseses = 


Copyright 1946, Walt Disney 
Productions 


r-——CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!-— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. EL-27, Neenah,Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 


film ‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)__ 
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rectly by modifying conditions, by an intelli- 
gent selecting and weighing of the objects 
which engage attention and which influence 
the fulfillment of desires.1 


The point of the above has recently 
been illustrated by the published results 
of a study made in Florida of the “atti- 
tudes of certain university groups toward 
desegregation.” This study was initiated 
by the Florida Supreme Court after it 
had ruled, on October 17, 1955, that a 
Negro could not be denied admission to 
the University of Florida. The Court did 
not specify when admission was to be- 
come effective. It appointed a judge to 
investigate the possible consequences of 
admitting a Negro to the University of 
Florida immediately (admission has not 
yet occurred ). The State Board of Con- 
trol undertook a survey “to make a deter- 
mination as to whether or not serious 
problems may be encountered.”? The re- 
sults of the Board of Control survey are 
what concern us here. 

The Board sent out questionnaires to 
white college students, to the parents of 
white college students, to white faculty 
members, and to white alumni—all, of 
course, related to Florida institutions of 
higher learning. It was determined that 
56,294 questionnaires reached their desti- 
nation. Of these, 58.75% were returned. 
Each group was asked a specific question 
bearing on desegregation in higher edu- 
cation in Florida and given an opportun- 
ity to select among alternative replies. 
For instance, the white college students 
(14,877 questionnaires were mailed; 
11,507 returned ) were asked: 

If Negroes are admitted to white State 


' John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct— 
An Introduction to Social Psychology. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., New York: 1922. p. 20. 

* “Board of Control Reports on Desegregation 
Study,” Alumni Bulletin. Vol. XLIX, No. 6 
(August 1956), Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. p. 15 (all material further 
quoted appears on pp. 15 and 16). 
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Universities, which statement [the alterna- 
tives and the percentages follow] best de- 
scribes the thing you would be most likely 
to do? 
2% drop out of college 
15% transfer to a college which does not 
admit Negroes 
9% continue in school and try to discour- 
age Negro students from attending 
39% continue in school just as if there had 
been no change in policy 
continue in school and try to make 
this new policy work well 
2% no reply. 


34% 


There is evidence, as 73% of the replies 
reveal, that those now being educated 
have felt, or are feeling, the consequences 
of the cultural change here under consid- 
eration. The situation is different when 
the replies of the parents of the students 
are considered (13,551 questionnaires 
mailed; 1,175 returned). It is not what 
many would have predicted, however. 
They were asked what they would do if 
they discovered that the white university 
attended by a son or daughter would 
admit Negroes in the fall (the question- 
naire was sent out during the academic 
year, 1955-1956). Six per cent would 
withdraw their children from the insti- 
tution; 36% would have them transfer to a 
segregated university; 8% would have the 
children return and try to discourage the 
Negroes from attending; 22% would send 
them back quite as if no change had been 
made in admission policies; 23% would 
send them back and have them try to 
help the new policy work well; and 5% 
did not reply. 

A further change occurs when the re- 
plies from faculty members are consid- 
ered. This group was mailed 1,303 ques- 
tionnaires; it returned 1,147. White 
alumni were asked, in one part of the 
questionnaire, the same questions as the 
faculty members and their answers are 
placed in contrast below (17,148 ques- 
tionnaires were mailed alumni; 9,075 were 
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returned). Each group was asked (the 
wording of the faculty question is used 
below), to indicate how it felt about 
admission of Negroes to white state uni- 
versities. 
White 
White Faculty Members Alumni 
38% we should admit them 
immediately 
we should admit them after 
a reasonable period of prepa- 
ration for integration 
13% we should delay admitting 
them as long as we legally 
can 
4% we should not admit them 
under any circumstances 21% 
1% no reply 2% 


12% 
44% 


31% 


23% 


The alumni were asked questions re- 
lated to their continuing support of Alma 
Mater, in the event of desegregation. 
47% indicated they would continue full 
support; 19% were uncertain; 33% said 
they would not give support; and 1% did 
not reply. When asked about their readi- 
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ness to participate in alumni activities 


where Negro alumni might be involved, 
such as dances and banquets, 37% said 
they were ready to participate, 13% were 
uncertain, 50% said they would not par- 
ticipate, and 1% did not reply. 

The results of this study may lead to 
no immediate decision in Florida and the 
reader may make of the returns what he 
will. The writer is clear on just one point. 
Where education is going forward (i.e., 
in classrooms where faculty and students 
share ideas) significant change has ap- 
parently already occurred, as the tend- 
ency of the replies within these groups 
to correspond suggests. The results, then, 
may reaffirm for the educator his under- 
standing that habits change as the con- 
ditions under which growing is done 
change. 

—H. Gorvon Hut risu, professor of 
education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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Curriculum Research 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributors: Daniel W. Soper 
and Arthur W. Combs 


Planning Future Research in Education 


E HAVE COME a long way in the 

appraisal and evaluation of our 
schools if we define objectives solely in 
terms of mastery of specific facts and 
skills. With a minimum of effort we can 
compare the “achievement” of a given 
student with norms for a state or national 
sample, and observe his progress from 
year to year. This is an important accom- 
plishment. But what of our attempts to 
produce self-discipline, democratic atti- 
tudes, moral and ethical values, maturity, 
better citizens, more effective and happier 
people? Criteria for evaluating our suc- 
cess in these areas are hazy and confused. 
For the most part we are reduced to meas- 
uring such things as local and national 
delinquency rates, voter participation in 
elections, the increasing incidence of 
mental disease, rock ’n roll riots, and the 
sincere and active concern of parents and 
teachers about children’s attitudes. We 
need to know much more about what is 
happening to the object of education, the 
child himself, and the impact of school- 
ing on his behavior. 

The real determinants of human be- 
havior, according to modern psychology, 
lie in the meanings and understandings, 
the perceptions of people. This means 
that to appraise and evaluate we must 
find ways of exploring the individual's 
feelings about things, his doubts, hopes, 
wonders, questions, conflicts, fears and 
hostilities. The crucial questions for re- 
search become: How does he see (a) 
himself, (b) the world he lives in, and 
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(c) the interaction of these? While we all 
know from our own experience that per- 
ceptions govern our own behavior, we 
know very little about the effects of 
schooling on the personal meanings of 
children. We need such information des- 
perately if we are to really evaluate the 
success of our efforts in education. 

We have an urgent need for research 
which will give us information about the 
way the individual student perceives 
himself and his world. We need to know, 
for example, how he sees, feels about, 
perceives such things as: 

1. School, in general. Does this experi- 
ence add up, for him, to something good 
or bad? Important or unimportant? Pleas- 
ant or unpleasant? Painful or satisfying? 

2. Specific curriculum experiences. 
What does the experience of a math 
class, a school band, a core class mean to 
him? Has it made him feel more ade- 
quate, more skillful, more effective? 

3. His peers. Are they, generally, 
threatening to him, or satisfying? Does 
he feel he belongs? Is accepted? Must 
conform? How does he see the opposite 
sex? 

4. Teachers—generally and specifi- 
cally. To what extent are they seen as 
helpful, understanding, human, restric- 
tive, punitive, fair, etc.? Friends or 
enemies? Strong or weak? Wise or foolish? 

5. Administrators. Sources of help or 
trouble? Are rules and punishments good 
or bad, just or unjust? 

6. Parents and home. Sources of 
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strength, security and help or strain, un- | 


certainty and conflict? 

7. Himself. Adequate or inadequate? 
Liked or disliked? Is the future safe or 
threatening? 

Once we have achieved an understand- 
ing of some of these ways in which chil- 


dren perceive, we can study changes in 


perceptions and the factors related to 
such changes. We will also be in a posi- 
tion to explore the relationship between 
personal meaning and a long list of stu- 
dent and teacher behaviors. We can ask, 
for example, what is the relationship 
between the perceptions in the left hand 
column and any of the behaviors in the 
right hand column? 


Behaviors 
of students who: 


under achieve 

over achieve 

fail in reading 

are leaders 

are followers 

are delinquent 

are disturbed 

are elected to 
office 

make the honor 
society 

rebel against 
school 

are passive and 
daydreaming 

etc. etc. 


Perceptions 
How students see: 


themselves 
their school 
teachers 
administration 
peers 

parents 
friends 
mathematics 


Latin 
social studies 


gymnasium 


Any teacher can add to these lists as he 
pleases with assurance that any light he 
can shed by comparing items in one 
column with those in the other will repre- 
sent an important contribution. 

But how does one proceed in getting 
information about how the individual 
sees himself and his world? At first 
glance, it may seem to be simply a task 
of selecting the right questions and get- 
ting direct information from the indi- 
vidual himself. Questionnaires, self-rating 
scales, etc., have been used in this way, 
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and can give valuable information about 
the subject’s behavior in specific situa- 
tions. However, the way a person answers 
questions, or rates himself, is a function 
of his perceptions of self in that situation; 
but does not tell us what his self-percep- 
tions are. To describe personal meanings 
it is necessary to draw inferences from 
his behavior. One must answer the ques- 
tion: “How would a person have to see 
himself and his world to behave this 
way?” Perceptions cannot be gleaned di- 
rectly. They can only be inferred from 
the behavior observed. To do this it is 
necessary for the researcher to find com- 
mon kinds of relatively spontaneous be- 
havior which can be observed and from 
which inferences can be drawn. This 
means that categorizing behavior itself is 
not enough. There is no substitute for the 
trained, sensitive, experienced observer 
and interpreter of the behavior, if we are 
to get back of the act itself and see the 
meanings it may have to the individual. 
Nor do we need to apologize for this 
“subjective” element in the evaluation. 
Science and knowledge have progressed 
mainly by the process of applying infer- 
ences drawn from observed phenomena 
to data which were not susceptible to 
direct observation. 

There are many potentially useful 
methods of attacking this problem. The 
field of projective techniques, including 
such things as picture-story tests, projec- 
tive drawing, sentence completion, etc., 
offers a great deal of promise. We need to 
experiment with adaptations of these 
techniques. Other useful material can be 
obtained from unstructured play situa- 





tions, autobiographies, and structured 
and unstructured personal interviews. 
Understanding of student perceptions 
can also be determined as they are re- 
vealed in school assignments, projects 
and papers, in art productions or the free 
interaction of students in discussion set- 
tings. Observations of children in the 
classroom, on the playground, etc., can 
add further valuable information. 

We believe that education needs des- 
perately to find better ways of appraising 
the effects of the school program on indi- 
vidual children. Since human behavior 
depends primarily on feelings, values and 
attitudes, we need to study the way chil- 
dren perceive themselves and_ their 
world. When we have adequate informa- 
tion about the ways children perceive 
themselves and the world about them 
and when we know much more about 
how these ways of perceiving are related 
to the ways children behave, we will be 
in possession of the keys we need to 
make important strides forward in cur- 
riculum revision. The traditional methods 
of testing do not seem to be appropriate 
for our purpose. We must, then, find ways 
of observing children systematically, and 
attempt to infer, from the observed be- 
havior, answers to the questions of how 
they see themselves and their schools, 
and what is really happening to them in 
terms of basic values, feelings and per- 
ceptions. 

When we know these things, a whole 
new future will lie before us. 

—DanieEL W. Soper and Artuur W. 
Comps, College of Education, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


Reading in Child Development. By 
William H. Burton and collabora- 
tors Clara Belle Baker and Grace K. 
Kemp. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., 1956. 


In this very worthwhile book there is 
an unusually fine integration of practical 
materials and fundamental principles. In 
many respects it is more profound and 
scholarly than most books on the teach- 
ing of reading. Some books give the im- 
pression that the author “shuffled the 
cards and dealt another hand,” but this 
one gives the impression of creativity and 
thorough command of fundamentals. 

Part I presents an analysis of the 
nature of reading. The chapter on the 
nature and development of meaning 
merits special mention. It includes com- 
prehensive sections on the process of 
developing meaning and the function of 
language in the development of meaning. 
These sections are followed by implica- 
tions for teaching. Reading specialists 
who emphasize relationships of reading 
and other language arts will find these 
materials useful. Likewise, the materials 
will be welcomed by those who are inter- 
ested in relationships between reading 
and child development. The authors place 
considerable emphasis on “ability to read 
in the broadest sense” as well as “ability 
to read words,” but unfortunately in 
Parts II and III the reader fails to find 
as much follow-up on this idea as might 
be expected. 

Part II, approximately 60% of the book, 
is concerned with the aims of reading in- 
struction, reading readiness, and _ the 
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usual topics in the area of developmental 
reading instruction. Oral reading, free 
reading, vision education, and listening 
skills may receive more attention here 
than in many books. There is an abund- 
ance of materials on developmental read- 
ing instruction. An outstanding feature is 
the continuous undergirding of practical 
suggestions with basic theory and funda- 
mental principles. This makes the ma- 
terials especially appropriate for ad- 
vanced students. On the other hand, be- 
ginners may be confused by the com- 
prehensiveness of the presentation. 

Part III includes chapters on grouping, 
evaluation and diagnosis, basal reading 
materials, and the correction of reading 
disabilities through remedial measures. A 
summary of the features of a good reading 
program in the final chapter should be of 
particular value to individuals concerned 
with evaluation of reading programs and 
construction of curriculum guides. 

The authors are to be commended for 
making liberal use of meaningful head- 
ings which contribute to readability. 
Nevertheless, the pages appear to be solid 
with print. It may be that practitioners 
who want to accumulate a few teaching 
techniques with a minimum of reading 
and thought will turn to other books. 
However, teachers and supervisors who 
want to gain insight on what reading is, 
how pupils learn to read, and what 
methods are useful will be delighted with 
this contribution. 


—Reviewed by Atvin W. SCHINDLER, 
professor of education, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 
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Improving Reading Instruction. By 
Donald D. Durrell. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1956. 


Improving Reading Instruction may be 
regarded by some people as a revision of 
the author's 1940 publication, Improve- 
ment of Basic Reading Abilities. How- 
ever, it is essentially a new book, and it is 
an improvement over the first one even 
though that volume was very useful. 
Materials which were included in the 
first book have been reorganized and 
supplemented, and new materials have 
been added. Significant additions include 
a chapter which presents an overview of 
the reading program, two chapters on 
reading readiness, an additional chapter 
on word analysis, a chapter on special 
reading services, and a chapter on class- 
room analysis of reading needs. 

According to Dr. Durrell, his aim was 
“to present a practical handbook.” Also, 
the author states that “it is the purpose of 
this textbook to suggest and illustrate 
many ways in which the teacher may 
supplement the basal reader to the ad- 
vantage of her pupils.” Improving Read- 
ing Instruction is outstanding for its 
pointed statements and suggestions. 


The format of the book contributes to 
its readability. Headings and italicized 
sentences are used frequently. There is 
unusually wide spacing before and after 
each heading. In general, the pages give 
the impression of being easy to read. 
Ideas stand out clearly. 

The chapters on reading readiness give 
less attention to language facility, utili- 
zation of situations already familiar to 
children, and social adjustment than most 
current discussions of readiness. On the 
other hand, there is more material on the 
development of auditory and visual per- 
ception, with emphasis on the kinds of 
perception directly related to reading. 
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There is also specific consideration of 
tests for measuring visual and auditory 
perception. As the author anticipates, 
some teachers may not agree with his 
viewpoints on skills considered important 
for beginning reading. For example, his 
recommendations on learning the names 
and forms of the letters of the alphabet 
during the first two months of the first 
grade may be somewhat controversial. 
Certain conclusions on the nature of read- 
ing readiness may arouse considerable 
argument and re-evaluation of old ideas. 
Some readers may question the conclu- 
sion that the mental age of six or more 
“is somewhat irrelevant in regard to pre- 
dicting success in primary-grade read- 
ing.” In the preface the author states that 
“the research background for this volume 
will appear in an accompanying mono- 
graph.” It would have been well to in- 
clude some of the research background 
in this volume. 
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THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, University of 
Wisconsin, JOHN I. GOODLAD, Emory 
University, FRANK J. ESTVAN and 
PAUL W. EBERMAN, both of University 
of Wisconsin 
The book provides a thorough and logically 
presented study of the elementary school 
today. The authors examine first the major 
ideas underlying the study, the historical 
development of the elementary school, its 
functions as a social institution, and its pur- 
poses. In the light of these concepts, learn- 
ing and child, development are scrutinized 
and then related to the problem of cur- 
riculum. 
Major generalizations are drawn for deter- 
mining good instructional practice, with 
reference to which the chief instructional 
areas are considered in detail. The educa- 
tional program is now placed in its organi- 
zational and administrative setting. Finally, 
the authors make recommendations for 
evaluating and improving present practice. 
474 pages 6” x9” Published May 1956 
Text list $5.95 
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of both art and folk music, and supple- 
mentary lists of songs. 
With this book as a guide, your students 
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ingful social study lessons on any era, 
people, or place in the world. 
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Nearly one-third of the book consists 
of materials on word recognition and 
word analysis. The suggestions are defi- 
nite, and there are many of them. The 
suggestions are applicable regardless of 
the basal reading program being used by 
the reader. Word analysis is related to 
the improvement of spelling. 

This volume may have less emphasis 
on remedial reading than the author's 
1940 book. The chapter on special read- 
ing services sets forth some propositions 
on this matter. The appendix includes a 
remedial reading vocabulary for the 
primary grades. 

—Reviewed by Atvin W. SCHINDLER. 


How to Increase Reading Ability 
(Third Edition). By Albert J. Harris. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1956. 

The revised and enlarged third edition 
of How to Increase Reading Ability re- 
tains the scope, balance, and practicality 
that the author presented in his earlier 
editions. New material includes an ex- 
panded general survey of the reading 
program, more material on how to meet 
individual and group needs, and more 
detailed descriptions of individualized 
and group techniques of teaching read 
ing. Visual problems, directional confu 
sion, personality effects on reading, and 
the significance of hand-eye dominance 
in relation to reading disability are repre- 
sented. Chapters on word recognition 
skills are also enlarged. 

The only area deleted from previous 
editions is the chapter on teaching read- 
ing to “specially” handicapped children. 

The author's central idea for the book 
is that reading instruction can be most 
effective when it is based on an under- 
standing of pupils as individuals, and 
when organization for instruction, read- 
ing materials and instructional methods 
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are suited to individual and group needs. 
Recurring emphasis is placed on the 
primary importance of wholesome 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

Dr. Harris organizes the book into three 
main parts: the over-all classroom read- 
ing program, methods of evaluating 
group and individual reading needs, and 
developmental and remedial teaching of 
specific reading skills. The author pre- 
sents no best way of teaching reading; 
rather he reviews thoroughly many pro- 
cedures used successfully in reading 
along with helpful listings of related re- 
search. In controversial issues such as 
the importance of eye-hand dominance, 
phonetic training and different methods 
of groupings, his summaries of different 
techniques give the reader an up-to-date 
view. 

The author draws upon his experiences 
in graduate classes over the country and 
upon the findings of other authorities in 








the field to present a practical compila- 
tion of approaches to reading. Although 
the book is oriented to the problems of 
teaching reading at the elementary level, 
helpful suggestions for procedures in 
secondary schools are presented. 

As far as materials on grouping, read- 
ing readiness, practical principles of 
reading instruction, developing word 
recognition skills and developing under- 
standing in reading are concerned, this 
book is much like other books on the 
teaching of reading. It may be that in 
these areas there is more than the usual 
amount of emphasis on finding and cor- 
recting causes of reading difficulties. The 
book is relatively unique in terms of its 
materials for specific problems in read- 
ing. It has materials designed to foster 
reading interests and tastes. It has a dif- 
ferent treatment of rate of reading. Its 
case studies of reading disability demon- 
strate the application of various remedial 
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Size 8/2 x 4% 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


, ae =. THE 
ima COMPANY 


Dept. EL, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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other original rhythms. 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 


fundamental body movements. 





RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and eleven 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm movement patterns. 


NEW EDITION (October 1, 1956) 
FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) 
$6.00 per set postpaid 


The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, 
This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements 
for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


Each rhythm and song arises from a natural situation. 
Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of 
These arrangements are also suitable for exceptional children. 


Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 








techniques. Its alphabetized list of tests 
with annotations in the appendix may be 
of interest to people looking for measure- 
ment devices. Its fairly comprehensive 
list of graded books for remedial reading 
purposes in the appendix may also be of 
real value. 


—Reviewed by JENNYE FAYE SCHULTZ, 
graduate assistant, University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 


Reading in the High School. By Leo 
C. Fay. Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 
1956. 


The pamphlet, the eleventh in the series 
on “What Research Says to the Teacher,” 
promises to be a valuable resource for 
anyone concerned about the improve- 
ment of reading in secondary schools. It 
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provides practical suggestions and a 
sound framework for further study of 
reading instruction. 

Within the limited space of 32 pages 
the author reacts to lay criticisms of read- 
ing instruction, identifies goals of reading 
instruction at the high school level, ex- 
plores alternative ways of organizing 
high school reading programs, offers defi- 
nite suggestions on developmental read- 
ing instruction, clarifies the role of teach- 
ers of content subjects in the improve- 
ment of reading, and presents principles 
to be observed when remedial instruction 
is attempted. He also provides references 
which may be useful to anyone making 
an intensive study of reading in secondary 
schools. 

Reading in the High School has sev- 
eral features which make it a useful base 
for further exploration of reading instruc- 
tion. First, the author urges that attention 
be given to “the many different aspects of 
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reading,” and he objectifies this idea by 
identifying reading skills which are espe- 
cially worthy of emphasis in secondary 
schools. His analysis provides a balanced 
framework for a more detailed outline of 
reading goals to be achieved by pupils. 
Second, he challenges curriculum makers 
to find a situation for systematic develop- 
mental reading instruction instead of 
assuming that the job will be done by 
relying on each teacher to be a teacher 
of reading. He does not attempt to pro- 
vide a formula for solving this problem 
in all high schools, but he does suggest 
possibilities. 

A third feature which makes the book 
a useful base for further study may be 
found in the author’s identification of 
important aspects of developmental read- 
ing instruction and his suggestions on 
promising methods. Many practical ideas 
on developmental instruction are im- 
mediately applicable to classroom situa- 
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tions even though space limitations did 
not permit detailed elaboration of 
methods. Fourth, the author sets forth 
certain propositions on the teaching of 
reading in the content subjects. He clari- 
fies the role of teachers in those areas 
and identifies reading skills on which 
those teachers should concentrate. Fifth, 
he presents definite principles on remedial 
reading which might well be considered 
by any secondary school which plans to 
provide such instruction. In doing this 
the author stimulates thinking on the 
problem instead of attempting an arbi- 
trary solution applicable to all schools. 
Without minimizing the potential 
values of the pamphlet it might be well 
to refer to a possible shortcoming which 
lies in the author's use of some language 
which may convey little meaning to 
readers who are not well informed on 
reading objectives and instructional 
methods. For example, in the section on 


CRAM 
‘ Graded Program 


@ New and improved. 


® Progressive educators throughout 
America are praising Cram’s 
graded teaching plan because it 
supplies a logical supplement to 
the graded courses advanced by 
the text books now being used in 
our schools. 

® Effective visual teaching aids for 
all grades. 

® Edited to fit the student's growth 
and understanding at various 
grade levels. 

@ Sets up a carefully planned buy- 
ing program. Saves money. 

@ MARKABLE-KLEENABLE surface 
on globes and maps, an exclusive 
Cram development. Mark-on, Rub- 
off—Easy to clean. 

Why not bring your teaching aids 
up-to-date. Have a Cram Man call 
and make a FREE survey to evalu- 
ate your present equipment. 


Send for New Catalog No. 90 
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SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES e¢ SINGER SCIENCE 


Exciting new programs for the elementary grades 


The L W. Singer Company, Inc. (Gh 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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“What Does Reading Involve for Mod- 
ern Youth” two headings — “Growing 
Creativity’ and “Growing Craftsman- 
ship"—may become meaningful only as 
the related content is read and compre- 
hended. Accordingly, the headings may 
not perform important functions for 
which they are intended. That is, the 
headings may not serve as aids to com- 
prehension. 


—Reviewed by ALvin W. SCHINDLER. 


Reading: A Symposium. Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.: the Association, 1956. 


This thirty-two page bulletin consists 
of seven articles, each written by a differ- 
ent author or group of authors. The titles 
of the articles are: Child Growth and 
Development; Reading Ability: An 
Organismic View; Reading: A Process of 
Behavior; A Design Commences; Gain- 
ing Momentum in Reading; Through Self- 
Direction—Progress Unlimited; and, 
Reading—for What? 

The first three articles are concerned 
with “basic viewpoints in reading.” The 
article on Child Growth and Develop- 
ment présents data and reasoning to sup- 
port the viewpoint that achievement in 
reading cannot be divorced from other 
fundamental aspects of growing up. The 
article on “An Organismic View” empha- 
sizes the importance of considering the 
individual, his goals, and the impact of 
the environment on him. The role of ex- 
perience in determining the growth of 
reading ability is a major concern of the 
third article. The author “calls attention 
to the need for primary reading (the 
direct reading of things) in order that 
secondary reading (the reading of sym- 
bols) may have potentiality for provok- 
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ing meanings or for making sense.” The 
theoretical analyses in these articles merit 
considerable thought. It may be that 
rather commonplace ideas are expressed 
in somewhat unusual ways. 


In “A Design Commences” the author 
shows how a child acquires the vocabu- 
lary and concepts which are essential for 
successful reading achievement. Parents 
would probably enjoy the vivid word pic- 
tures in this article. The author concludes 
with “it takes time to grow a child.” 

“Gaining Momentum in Reading” is 
more definitely concerned than the other 
articles with procedures in the teaching 
of reading. If teachers evaluate this bul- 
letin, they will probably identify this as 
the practical article. 

The sixth article concludes that “prog- 
ress is unlimited for every child in the 
classroom through - self-selection.” It 
states that “self-selection is a permissive 
program in a carefully planned environ- 
ment.” 


The trend of thought in the last article 
is revealed in the following sentence: “In 
planning a reading program, we must re- 
late reading experiences to the develop- 
mental tasks so that children associate 
reading with the mastery of new skills, 
the fun of new interests, the challenge of 
peer associations.” 

Within the limited scope of this bul- 
letin the thoughtful reader will find very 
worthwhile trends of thought. However, 
the reader must remember that the seven 
articles do not present a complete picture 
of reading instruction, and he should be 
critical as well as thoughtful. The articles 
will probably be difficult reading for 
most parents. Somewhat contrary to 
many short bulletins, this one leans to- 
ward the theoretical. 


—Reviewed by Arvin W. SCHINDLER. 
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From the Editor 


New Yearbook. By mid-February 
members of ASCD wili receive Action 
for Curriculum Improvement, the 1957 
Yearbook of the Association. Prepared 
by a committee under chairmanship of 
ArtTuHur W. Fosnay and James A. HALL, 
this book is designed to help school 
people conduct research at the point 
of action. This volume is indicative of 
the interest which has been shown for 
several years by ASCD members in the 
area of cooperative curriculum research. 


Editorial planning. Many school 
people in all parts of the country have 
responded to our request for help in 
editorial planning. We asked what basic 
issues and problems should be treated 
in ASCD’s publications. Both individuals 
and groups have responded thoughtfully 
and with insight. These replies are now 
being organized for study by the Publica- 
tions and the Executive Committees in 
scheduling future issues of the journal 
and forthcoming ASCD yearbooks and 
booklets. Many thanks to you for your 
assistance. Your continuing evaluative 
comments will be most welcome. 

Visitors to headquarters. Recent visi- 
tors to the ASCD offices have been: 
OLIvER CALDWELL, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; STEPHEN M. 
Corey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; ArrHur W. 
Fosnay, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; G. Ropert Koopman, Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing; 
LEONARD Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, 
New York City; Marion Nessirr, Maury 
School, Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 

You were represented. In December 
by Ropney TitMaAN at the Planning 
Meeting of the New England ASCD unit 
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held in Boston (’mid snow and ice) on 
the 14th and 15th; by ANNA Marte Con- 
NOLLY at the Executive Committee Meet- 
ing of the Maryland ASCD unit held in 
Baltimore. In January ANNA Marie Con- 
NOLLY travelled to Cedar Rapids, lowa 
to the Iowa ASCD affiliated unit; Rop- 
NEY TILLMAN met with the South Caro- 
lina unit at Columbia on January 15 and 
16; with the Utah ASCD unit in Salt 
Lake City on the 19th; with the Wash- 
ington ASCD planners at Seattle on the 
22nd; and with the Oregon ASCD’ers 
at Yachats on the 25th and 26th. In 
January Rosert R. Leeper attended the 
ASCD Region III planning meeting in 
Arlington, Virginia. 

Choice and current. “The _ Intelli- 
gence of American Negroes,” by Robert 
D. North, is a helpful and informative 
article in Research Reports 3:2, Novem- 
ber 1956. Copies of this research report 
may be ordered from the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of Bai Brith, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, at 
15 cents a copy. 

For an attractive listing of films for 
primary grades, intermediate grades, and 
junior and senior high schools, refer to 
Coronet Films Catalogue 1956-1957, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

“Kentucky Pioneers,’ by J. Mansir 
Tydings, reprinted from Religious Edu- 
cation (July-August 1956) describes in- 
terestingly a state-wide program to 
identify and foster moral and spiritual 
values in public education. For copies 
write to The American Jewish Commit- 
tee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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ASCD Board of Directors 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1956-57 


President, Ropert S. Giucurist, Supt. of Schs., University City, Mo. 

President-Elect, G. Ropert Koopman, Assoc. Supt., Mich. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Lansing. 

Vice-President, SUSAN CRUTCHFIELD, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Public Schs., Galveston, Tex. 

Wixturam M. ALEXANDER, Coord. of In-Service Ed., Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; FLorENcE E. 

BEARDSLEY, Dir. of Elem. Ed., St. Dept. of Ed., Salem, Ore.; StepHEN M. Corey, Dean, Tchrs. Coll., 

Columbia Univ., N. Y.; ArtHur W. Fosnay, Dir., Bur. of Ed. Research, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus. 

Executive Secretary, RopNEyY TiLuMAN, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


Haroitp ALBEerTy, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus (1957); Witut1am M. ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1958); Cuester D. Bascock, Pub. Schs., Seattle, Wash. (1959); ARNo A. Betuack, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1957); Leo P. Buack, St. Dept. of Ed., Denver, Colo. (1960); Netson L. 
Bossine, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis (1960); PRup—ENcE Bostwick, San Fernando Valley St. Coll., 
Calif. (1957); StepHEN M. Corey, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1957); Caartes H. Dent, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin (1960); RoBert S. FLemine, New York Univ., N. Y. (1959); JANE Fransetu, U. S. Office 
of Ed., Washington, D. C. (1958); Jutta Weser Gorpon, St. Dept. of Ed., Trenton, N. J. (1959); HELEN 
HEFFERNAN, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento, Calif. (1959); LeLtanp B. Jacoss, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia 
Univ., N. Y. (1960); J. Murray Ler, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. (1958); Gorpon N. MackENzIg, 
Tehrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1958); Littran PauKNer, Pub. Schs., Milwaukee, Wis. (1959); 
Vircit M. Roacers, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. (1957); H1tpa Tasa, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. 
(1958); ExizapeTH ZIMMERMANN, Pub. Schs., Englewood, Fla. (1960). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Rvpsye P. Crane, Pub. Schs., Talladega; Maset C. Epwarps, Pub. Schs., Hayneville; Ropert 
C. Hatcn, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; Tresstz Outver, Pub. Schs., Montgomery. Arizona—J. Law- 
RENCE WALKUP, Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff. Arkansas—Amy JEAN GREENE, Henderson St. Tchrs. Coll., 
Arkadelphia. California—CuareNce Fretstra. Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles; Lavone Hanna, San 
Francisco St. Coll.; Burton C. Tirrany, Pub. Schs., Chula Vista; C. R. Trmpany, Santa Clara Co. Schs., 
San Jose. Florida—Don R. ALLEN, Volusia Co. Schs., DeLand; Sam Moorer, St. Dept. of Ed., Talla- 
hassee; Dora Sxkrprer, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—CorINNE Knicut, Valdosta St. Coll., 
Valdosta; Lucite Sessions, Pub. Schs., Decatur. Jl/inois—Cuirrorp DurMan, Pub. Schs., Hinsdale; 
ANNE GusTAFSON, Pub. Schs., Rockford; Cecit1a J. Lausy, Ill. St. Normal Univ., Normal. Indiana— 
Anne Hopman, Ind. Univ., Bloomington; Neture C. Morrison, Pub. Schs., Muncie. Jowa—Erta L. 
Cosner, Pub. Schs., Davenport. AKansas—DrLorE Gammon, Pub. Schs., Wichita. AKentucky—Louise 
Coss, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; MeLvin Norswortuy, Fayette Co. Schs., Lexington. Louisiana— 
Joun D. GREENE, E. Baton Rouge Parish Schs., Baton Rouge; Mrs. J. L. Perkins, East Parish Sch. Bd., 
Baton Rouge. Maryland—WituramM Evans, Montgomery Co. Schs., Rockville; Mrs. ANNE Noonan, 
Bd. of Ed., Bel Air. Michigan—Tuerat T. Herrick, Pub. Schs., Kalamazoo; Atvin Lovina, Univ. of 
Mich., Flint; Maup L. Price, Pub. Schs., Royal Oak; Eptrn Roacu Snyper, Pub. Schs., Pontiac. Min- 
nesota—Harry W. Sartain, Pub. Schs., St. Paul. Missowri—Raymonp A. Roserts, St. Dept. of Ed., 
Jefferson City. Nebraska—Meut A. Evertncuam, St. Dept. of Ed., Lincoln. New Jersey—Ronatp 
Doi, Bd. of Ed., Montclair; ELeaNnor E. Hetrricn, Pub. Schs., Atlantic City; Howarp Morris, Pub. 
Schs., Salem. New York—Wtiu1am H. Bristow, Pub. Schs., New York City; BerNarp KINSELLA, 
Pub. Schs., Rochester; Marcetta R. Law er, Tehrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York City; Hazen 
Preum, Pub. Schs., Great Neck; ErRNest Wetnricu, Pub. Schs., Syosett. North Carolina—MAarGaReET 
Fuintom, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; H. ARNoLD Perry, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill; Mape.ine Tripp, St. 
Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio—Artuur W. Fosuay, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; Forrest L. Moran, 
Pub. Schs., Newark; Fannie JANE RAGLAND, Pub. Schs., Cincinnati; VERNA Watters, Kent St. Univ., 
Kent. Oklahoma—Jess Hupson, Pub. Schs., Tulsa. Oregon—Cuester C. Frissiz, Lewis and Clark 
Coll., Portland; Joserpn C. Hartiey, Pub. Schs., Portland;.Bernice Hucues, Pub. Schs., Portland. 
Pennsylvania—M. Louise Lowe, Pub. Schs., Philadelphia; Dorotay M. Warner, Pub. Schs., Indiana. 
South Carolina—Mrs. DeWitt Brunson, Pub. Schs., Orangeburg. Tennessee—Mary Cannon, Henry 
Co. Schs., Paris; J. F. Riasspy, Co. Schs., Lawrenceburg. Jeras—Mrs. JEwELL ASkEw, Pub. Schs., 
Houston; Hazet Froyp, Sam Houston St. Techrs. Coll., Huntsville; Davin K. SeLuars, Pub. Schs., Fort 
Worth; Frank Wriuttams, Pub. Schs., Dallas. Utah—Wanva Rosertson, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia—Erta Branpt, Campbell Co. Schs., Rustburg; S. G. Stewart, Pub. Schs., Staunton. Wash- 
ington—Harriet Carmopy, Pub. Schs., Tacoma. West Virginta—Martua Cottrre.t, St. Dept. of Ed., 
Charleston. Wisconsin—Ipa Oo.ry, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison; EpyTHE SANDERMAN, Pub. 
Schs., Menasha. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont)—J. Epwarp Casey, Univ. of R. I., Kingston; J. BerNarp Everett, Pub. Schs., Newtonville, 
Mass.; Donatp Mattoon, Willimantic St. Tchrs. Coll., Willimantic, Conn. Rocky Mountain Tri-State 
(Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming)—Evucene R. Guuuetre, Pub. Schs., Boulder, Colo. 
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@ SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

By Litoyp ALLEN Cook AND ELAINE ForsytH Cook, Wayne 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In Press 

This excellently written and well-organized text is ideal for courses on 
school-community relations in colleges of education. The focus is on the 
current aspects of the position of schools and school personnel in the 
towns and cities throughout the country. It is presented in a practical 
and constructive manner. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION 

By Lioyp A. Cook AND ELAINE F. Cook. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Lducation. Second Edition. 514 pages, $6.00 

A study of American community life as it bears upon all aspects of schocl 
practices and public relations. It is designed for use as a text in such 
courses as educational sociology, school and society and community 
backgrounds in education. It features an analysis of the American social 
class system, and class and power, in relation to public education, and 
includes an abundance of concrete case material. 


NTERGROUP EDUCATION 

y LLoyp A. Cook AND ELAINE F. Cook. McGraw-Hill Series in 

lucation. 392 pages, $5.50 

00k of vital concern to all people interested in or engaged in the ficld 
human relations. It is a systematic study, based upon extensive 
‘arch, of the conflicts and tensions arising from intergroup and inter- 
ional relations. Concrete problem cases thoroughly enhance the 
ability and understanding of the book. 


IDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
. A. WEBER, University of Connecticut; and Mary E. WEBER. 
yages, $4250 
is the first book in the leadership field for public educational! 
rs. Well written in simple, vivid style, it is regarded by critics as 
contribution to the field. In a very true sense, the text is a dis- 
of the strategy of leadership in a democratic nation, presenting 
les, policies, and plans of action which are likely to be most 
: for developing a better program of public education in a nation 
« to democratic ideals. 


e e e SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





